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There’s Nobody Here But 
Us Robots 


Workers in a petroleum refinery in Great Britian are asking for 
“lonely money’’ to compensate for the fact that, with automation, 
they have too little contact with fellow workers. 

—News item, 


Alone, alone—all, ali alone 
But not on a wide, wide sea 
As the Ancient Mariner was—oh, no, 
Alone with machinery. 
Not a friendly face in the whole darned place, 
Not an outstretched hand to shake with. 
Ob, cogs and springs are unsocial things 
For taking a coffee break with. 


And the jokes you tell that are funny as bell 
And would bave the boys in stitches 

Won't get you a smile from a wall of sile 
Or a panel of lights and switches. 


But your lone ordeal mid the gears of steel 
Can be easier to bear with 
If the boss comes through with some cash in lieu 


Of the friends you aren't there with. 
—RICHARD ARMOUR 


Thanks to the American Management Association for permission to 
quote the verses by Richard Armour which we found in the December 
Management Review. 
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Durham, North Carolina. 

Duke University. 17th Southeastern Personnel Conference. Frederick C. 
Joerg, Ass’t. Secy.-Treas. Southeastern Personnel Conference, % Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


Detroit, Mich. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 

Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. 1oth Anniversary Meeting. Wil- 
liam Forrester, Secretary-Treasurer, c/o The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
30, Pa. 


APRIL 


Hollywood, Calif. Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 
Suggestion Plans Association. 6th Annual Conference. W. L. Patterson, Chair- 
man, % Kwikset Locks, 516 E. Santa Ana Street, Anaheim, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 
California Personnel Management Association. 39th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. CPMA, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg. Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Minnesota. 16th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. George 
W. England, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 


Toronto, Canada. 

The Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc. 17th Annual Spring Conference. 
O. A. Petersen, Secry.-Mgr. The Personnel Assn. of Toronto, Inc. 134 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey. Convention Hall. 

Industrial Medicine & Surgery. Industrial Health Conference. Mrs. Tula S. 
Brocard, Publicity Chairman, Room 2029, Temp. R. 300 Independence 
Ave. S.W. Washington 25, D. C. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Andrew Johnson Hotel. 

University of Tennessee. 21st Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel Confer- 
ence. Roy F. Center, Jr. Coordinator of Conferences, 101 Perkins Hall, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. ° 


24-25 New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 
Society for Advancement of Management. (13th) Management Engineering 
Conference. SAM, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Editor to Keader:- 


THe ContTroL oF CLERICAL SALARY 
EXPENsE is quite an item in a number of 
companies. For years I have advocated the 
use of budgets for this purpose. This process 
is touched on in a paper which is published 
by the American Management Association 
and appears in their Wage and Salary 
Handbook. It is called “‘A Program of 
Salary Administration.’’ More detailed in- 
formation is contained in another AMA 
paper which I wrote in 1948, “‘A Flexible 
Method of Salary Cost Control.”’ 

Recently I was in Pittsburgh and 
talked with Albert Hood, Vice President of 
the Mellon Bank and Trust Company. Al 
tells me they have begun a budget program 
for the control of salary expense of their 
clerical staff which numbers around 2500 
people. An important part of it is to set up 
a budget which in total amount is what 
management wishes to spend and then to 
give the major department heads a pretty 
free hand to spend their portion. This has 
for its purpose not only controlling the 
level of expenditure but also to give 
managers more freedom in rewarding or 
punishing employees in accordance with the 
way they perform. Where it has been 
properly done, it works like a charm. The 
First Pennsylvania Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has employed this kind of salary in- 
crease budget for the past 20 years and 
Charlie Books, personnel officer, says he 
would not want to do without it. 


Everyone Wxuo Hap Mabe a Serious 
Errort to utilize the skills of handicapped 
persons knows that, once they have ad- 
justed to the job, they tend to make 
superior employees, particularly in that 
they are exceptionally reliable. The Pacific 
National Bank of Washington State reports 
a very good experience in using deaf girls 
on their check-sorting and bookkeeping 


machines. John R. Walsh, assistant vice 
president, says that all girls coming out of 
high school require two weeks general 
training and these handicapped girls only 
one week additional in the department. 
Their training course dépends heavily on 
written material for obvious reasons, but 
it has been a great success. 





As Most Every Reaper Knows, we 
review employee magazines for their inter- 
esting features. Mrs. Bonnell in the section 
“Across the Editor’s Desk’’ picks out un- 
usual features of each month's crop of maga- 
zines. We would like to get more of them, 
so if you have what you think is an inter- 
esting publication, please send along sev- 
eral examples. 


The world is full of ideas. What we need are 
more individuals who can take ideas out of the 
area of emotional belief and hotly argued faith, 
and detachedly put these ideas to work to prove 
their validity or expose their inadequacy. 

—Weston La Barre 


‘“THE CLOsENEss OF AMERICAN UNIVER- 
sity THINKING AND Business PRAcTICcE”’ 
was one of the things that stood out in the 
mind of Armin Ziegler when he returned 
home to West Germany after a year in this 
country. Mr. Ziegler was here under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the European Produc- 
tivity Agency and the U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration. The program 
was administered by the business schools of 
Harvard and Indiana Universities, and in- 
cluded industrial studies during the summer 
months. 

In Europe, says Mr. Ziegler in a letter 
to one of my consulting firm associates, 
there is a considerably greater gap ‘‘be- 
tween university and business, between 
theory and practice,’ than he found here. 
In America ‘‘a management philosophy 
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was found to be expressed in theory and 
accepted in practice, which is not the case 
in Europe. Its expressed emphasis on crea- 
tive thinking, problem solving, and de- 
cision making seem to be of great influence 
on the optimistic action-mindedness of the 
American manager.” 

To find one good reason for the close 
alignment of university theory and busi- 
ness practice you need look only at a few 
“About the Authors’’ items concerning 
university contributors to these pages: 
seldom do you find a university writer who 
is not identified with industry in a consult- 
ing or other capacity. They organize and 
conduct industrial research projects. They 
work on troublesome problems. They have 
a part in training managers. During the 
summer months they are frequently on in- 
dustrial payrolls. I don’t know to what 
extent this is also true in Europe. To me it 
seems a salutary thing. 





“Training means learning the rules. Experience 
means learning the exceptions.” 
Indianapolis Times 





WE HAD A NICE BOW FROM ‘“‘GLAss 
Horizons,”’ the well-edited and agreeably 
printed publication of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association—Union, to you. The 
lead editorial in the January issue spoke 
enthusiastically about an item we published 
last November concerning a seminar on job 
evaluation held last summer by the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association, under the lead- 
ership of my associate Donald A. (Scotty) 
Crawford. Of course, Scotty was the ideal 
man in the first place because he is a very 
successful arbitrator and has the respect and 
confidence of practically everybody on both 
sides of the bargaining table. I thought the 
seminar was a very constructive action for 
the Association to take and it came off very 
well. 

The Horizons editor makes a good point 
when he says that, although much of the 


current union news is criticism, there is 
plenty of room for praise. I have already 
expressed my praise for Walter Reuther’s 
idea of profit sharing. I am not sure I ap- 
prove of the exact formula, but some form 
of profit sharing is very wise. I have such a 
plan in operation in my own business. 


PgRsONNEL PROVERB 


Most folks have presence of mind. The trouble is 
absence of thought. 


—Arnold Soundings 





We were Eatinc Luncu at a seaside 
place in Florida recently and saw an elderly 
man drive up in a shiny new Cadillac. He 
parked it carefully and came in to ask the 
proprietor “‘If there was a local telephone 
he could use with no charge?’” When he was 
sure it wouldn't cost him anything to use 
the telephone, he proceeded to dial. 





It Woutp Sgem Locicat To Expscr 
THE Business Doctor, Too, to take his own 
medicine. But a member of my staff is dis- 
tressed over a bit of gobbledegook released 
by a nationally-respected organization. The 
passage appears—of all places!—at the start 
of a bulletin intended to tell management 
how to communicate better. Read it and 
weep: 

[We have] often stressed the need for 
sensitivity in approaching the use of execu- 
tive action techniques. It is important to 
know that the wide variety of techniques 
that can be used to meet a given situation 
often leads the unskilled into error.”’ 

Aside from the whole message being 
gobbledegook, I'd like to know how you 
“approach a technique’! 


Dud May 





Supervising the Supervisors 
Who Report to You 


uPERVisors, whether first-line or middle- 
management people, need and deserve 
special attention. They react differently to 
being supervised than does the non-super- 
visory employee. On the average, a super- 
visor usually is in greater need of recogni- 
tion and leeway than the man who is:not 
paid to supervise others. So much more is 
expected of him. Your supervisors are likely 
to respond excellently to additional delega- 
tion of responsibility and commensurate 
authority, and to commendation when 
deserved. 

There is a significantly different rela- 
tionship between a supervisor and the 
supervisors who report to him, from that 
between a first-line supervisor and his em- 
ployees. Generally, one can get closer to the 
heart of matters with the supervisors who 
report to him than with employees who are 
not supervisors. 

A chief and a supervisory member of 
his staff have much in common. Both are 
responsible for the work of others. Both 
are representatives of management, with 
similar responsibilities and goals. They 
accomplish work through other people. 
The relationship between chief and super- 
visor is that of management to management. 
In a real sense, both are on the same team. 

But the first-line supervisor must bridge 
a big gap. He is management, his men are 
not. The chief who has first-line supervisors 
reporting to him must be especially aware 
of this problem. He needs to recognize that 
his first-line men have a difficult task. The 


By Homer T. RosENBERGER 
Chief, Training Branch 
Personnel and Training Division 


U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 





How can a top manager be most helpful 
to the supervisors who report to him? 
In what ways should ‘‘the chief's” 
supervision differ from the supervisors’ 
own direction of their employees? The 
author lists 10 principles for higher 
managers to follow in appraising the 
work of first-line and middle-manage- 
ment supervisors. He suggests 21 points 
to cover in the pertodic counseling inter- 
views which he recommends. 





chief who shows all supervisory members of 
his staff, first-line and intermediate, that he 
appreciates their situation and wants to 
provide green lights, wins their admiration. 

The use of the following principles 
should assure supervisors that the chief un- 
derstands their situation and wants to help. 


. Keep in mind, first and second-line super- 
visors are human. 

. Respect the supervisors who report to you, 
they are your most important asset. 

. Let them know about their contributions— 
avoid just evaluating. 

. Give them authority as well as responsi- 
bility—put them in the driver's seat and 
give them the ignition key. 

. Sketch the work in broad strokes and en- 
courage them to set up their own way of 
operating within those limits. 

. Have faith in them; value their ideas and 
their judgment. 
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. Everyone likes a commendation when de- 
served, even supervisors who report to you. 

. Hold staff meetings and encourage your 
supervisors to participate in your planning. 

. Tactfully encourage them in their off-the- 
job interests which lead to good physical 
and mental health. 

. Stimulate your supervisors to evaluate 
themselves. 


In high-level supervisor development 
courses these ten principles receive enthusi- 
astic response. Recently one chief jotted 
down the following comments concerning 
these principles, and stated that his section 
chiefs enjoyed the good-natured ribbing: 
1. not proved; 2. why?; 4. let ‘em wreck 
us?; 5. within; 7. and throw all my experi- 
ence out the window?; 8. up high, up high!; 
g. they don't need to be encouraged; ro. in- 
stead of me! 


Merits oF ApprRAISAL COUNSELING 


It is well for a chief periodically to sit 
down with the supervisory members of his 
staff individually, and tactfully appraise 
their supervisory potential. This appraisal 
counseling is an excellent way to develop 
the effectiveness of a supervisor. When a 
chief does this counseling skillfully he 
proves to his supervisors that he is giving 
special attention to them. 

Supervisors appreciate appraisal coun- 
seling if it is handled well, for it points the 
way to noticeable development. However, 
the interviewer (their chief) needs to be 
aware of pitfalls. It is so easy to be dog- 
matic. Furthermore, one must know how 
to react to the man who says, “‘You're ab- 
solutely right,’’ or to the man who ‘‘clams 
up,’ or to the man who becomes angry. 
Lead the man so that he will ask the kind 
of questions that give him insight into 
himself, yet handle the interview in a way 
that gaining insight—such as an awareness 
of reluctance to accept added responsibility 
—will not be exceedingly disturbing to him. 

One type of question draws a man out 
and enables him to understand himself, 


whereas another has a damaging effect and 
puts him on the defensive. For example, if 
you ask a supervisor, ‘‘Do you have any 
new ideas useful to our company?’’ he may 
think he is being put on the spot. If you 
say, ‘I know you have many ideas that are 
useful to our company; what ideas have 
you had recently?”’ he will probably come 
up with a valuable observation. 


Ask LEADING Ougstions—Let Man Tak 


In the appraisal counseling it is well to 
guide the conversation here and there but to 
let the man do most of the talking. You 
can have him tell about a particular em- 
ployee. ‘‘How is Jones working out? What 
are you having him do on his own?”’ In this 
way you can get into the matter of delega- 
tion of responsibility. When the super- 
visor tells you, “‘I should have let him do 
that job, but I can do it better, and he is 
young...,'° then a few tactful remarks 
from you will make this part of the inter- 
view a dozen times more meaningful to him 
than your saying, “‘You ought to delegate 
responsibility." Here you put him in a 
situation where he analyzed himself and 
you agreed with him, thus nailing down 
the point. Had you asked him, “Do you 
delegate responsibility?’ he might simply 
have said, “‘Yes,"’ or he might refer to an 
instance where he delegated, hoping to 
give what you would consider a favorable 
answer. 


TueseE Questions Witt Succest OTHERs 


The following questions, listed in four 
categories, can be used effectively in the 
appraisal counseling. The categories are 
not mutually exclusive. The questions that 
are used should be asked in an inoffensive 
way. Most of the emphasis can well be put 
on future growth rather than on past per- 
formance. By taking this constructive look 
into the future the supervisor who reports 
to you can usually profit from the spirit of 
the interview rather than go on the de- 
fensive. 
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I. Administrative Ability 


. How effectively does he plan his work? 

. Does he budget his time well? 

. Does he teach his employees to budget their 
time well? 

. Does he consider new ideas, sift them 
judiciously, and promote the best of them? 

. Is he decisive after giving a matter due con- 
sideration? 

. Is he willing to take calculated risks? 


II. Leadership 


. To what extent does he accept constructive 
criticism and then improve? 

. Does he usually accept or withdraw from 
additional responsibility? 

. Does he consistently develop his subordinates 
systematically? For example, does he give his 
professional employees an opportunity to 
develop by encouraging them to do so and 
by passing technical information on to them? 

. Does he delegate interesting and complex 
work in order to develop those who work 
for him? 

. Does he delegate other responsibility ap- 
propriately? 

. Does he nearly always back his employees 
who take calculated risks? 


III. Human Relations 


. Is he tactful in dealing with supervisors in 
other departments? 

. Does he nearly always maintain self-control, 
yet have forcefulness? 


. Does he deal impartially with all with whom 
he has official contacts? 

. Does he promote effective two-way communi- 
cation with those with whom he works? 

. Does he make an exceedingly good impres- 
sion for the company? 


IV. Technical Information 


. Does he have a good understanding of com- 
pany objectives and policies? 

. Does he have sufficient grasp of his technical 
field to maintain the respect of those reporting 
to him? 

. Does he keep up with economic develop- 
ments which have a vital effect on the com- 
pany? 

. To what extent does he find ways to stream- 
line the work? 


It is unlikely that each of these 21 ques- 
tions will be used when interviewing any 
one supervisor. It is better not to attempt 
to use all of them. They are background 
questions and will suggest still others. Let 
these 21, or others of your choice, ferment 
in your mind. Some of them will be useful 
in interviewing one supervisor, others in 
interviewing another. Use the questions as 
you can fit them into the conversation. 

Keep the man talking. Guide him to 
insight about his supervisory potential. 
Doing so produces far better results than 
asking blunt questions, the answers to 
which may put him on the defensive. 


About the Authors 


Homer T. Rosenberger has headed the Train- 
ing Branch, Personnel and Training Division, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads since last 
June. Previously he had been supervisor of train- 
ing in the U. S. Bureau of Prisons for about 15 
years. He was twice chairman of the U. S. 
Officers Training Conference, and is the author 
of a book on education which was reviewed 
here early last year. Dr. Rosenberger has a 
Ph.D. from Cornell (1932) and an LL.D. from 
Albright College (1955). 


Foster B. Roser directs the personnel depart- 
ment of the City of Philadelphia, which The 
Committee of Seventy—a non-partisan civic 
agency—has just said ** must now be rated among 
the best of the large cities in the United States."’ 
He has a degree in civil engineering from the 
University of Michigan and has done graduate 
work at several other colleges and universities. 
Mr. Roser was personnel director of the Flint 
Civil Service Commission from 1935 to '52, less 

(Continued on page 371) . 





A City Personnel Manager 
Has His Special Problems 


HE City of Philadelphia—second largest 
preston in the metropolitan area— 
employs more than 29,000 workers, in over 
1,000 job categories, with an annual payroll 
of about $125,000,000. To administer the 
City’s personnel program I have a staff of 
120 technical and clerical people and a 
budget, according to provisions in the City 
Charter, of not less than half of one per 
cent of the total of all compensation to our 
civil service employees. For the past two 
years, with the addition of several new pro- 
grams, our appropriations have gone over 
the 144% by a good deal. 

There is a civil service system. But 
superimposed on that system is perhaps one 
of the most comprehensive programs of 
personnel administration found in any in- 
dustry or government in the country. These 
programs include responsibility for the 
development and adoption of personnel pol- 
icies and procedures, recruitment and test- 
ing, wage administration and job evalua- 
tion, labor relations, health and welfare, 
injury and disability, employee evaluation, 
employee training and development, medi- 
cal and physical examinations and incentive 
awards. 

Responsibility for the personnel ac- 
tivities is vested in the personnel director 
and the Civil Service Commission. The di- 
rector is appointed by the Commission, 
which passes on proposed personnel poli- 
cies; this is accomplished through public 
meetings, executive sessions of the Commis- 
sion, and appeals. The Commission also ad- 
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By Foster B. Roser 
Personnel Department Director 
City of Philadelphia 





It's like working in a goldfish bowl, 
the author says of personnel manage- 
ment in a big-city government. The 
manager has not one boss but more than 
half a hundred department heads and 
officials to whom he must always be 
““selling’’ this and that personnel 
policy and project. His every move is 
scrutinized and subject to question by 
people who are not without prejudice— 
including the 60,000 who failed in 
their bids for City jobs last year. 





vises the director on a variety of other per- 
sonnel matters, and sits as a quasi-judicial 
body in hearings and appeals relating to 
disciplinary actions. 

One of the hardest parts of my job is 
gaining the necessary cooperation. Unlike 
my counterpart in industry, I am not 
responsible to or appointed by the chief ad- 
ministrator. Therefore, to serve some forty 
operating departments I must gain the coop- 
eration of the department heads in accept- 
ing personnel policies and decisions. This 
can be extremely difficult because each de- 
partment head has a great deal of inde- 
pendent authority in directing his own ac- 
tivities. I find it necessary to be continually 
“‘selling’’ programs and practices which 
individual adrninistrators, to some extent, 
resist or even Oppose. 

In addition to the department heads, 
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others have a voice and must be consulted. 
It is necessary to “‘touch base”’ also with 
City Council, the Mayor, his Cabinet, the 
personnel officers of various departments, 
the Unions and others. Prior meetings with 
each of these individuals and groups are 
often necessary to hammer out policies and 
amendments to policies which are accepta- 


ble to all. 


Livinc 1n Go.tprFisH Bowt Not Easy 


Another difficulty with which the in- 
dustrial personnel manager does not have to 
contend is that practically every action 
taken, reviewed, or approved by myself and 
my staff may be challenged by the public, 
city’ councilmen, executives or adminis- 
trators—or by candidates for employment, 
the employees themselves, or their repre- 
sentatives. Thus it is hard to maintain a 
progressive and varied program for each of 
our “‘publics’’—including each of the 65,000 
job applicants, most of whom are denied 
employment—who can request and obtain 
answers to their many inquiries, charges, 
and on occasion their accusations of unfair 
or illegal treatment. Living in a goldfish- 
bowl environment is not easy. 

As has been suggested, the most notable 
difference between industry and govern- 
ment as to their personnel management is 
that most government jurisdictions have 
their civil service systems. The commonly 
accepted purpose of civil service is to (a) 
permit all qualified applicants to compete 
for employment, in contradistinction to fill- 
ing positions in industry by personal prefer- 
ence of management, (b) the right of the 
government employee to hold his position 
so long as he performs his work satisfac- 
torily, and (c) the right to appeal certain 
disciplinary actions before an appellate 
body. 

To recruit qualified candidates for civil 
service and other vacancies we use every 
available device. During 1957 our classified 
advertising budget of $7900 was expended 
by June, and costs of advertising to fill 


many ‘“‘shortage area’’ positions such as 
engineers, accountants, nurses, etc., have 
since been borne by other departments. 
Other media utilized were newspaper re- 
leases, radio and TV announcements, no- 
tices in trade and professional journals, 
contacts with civic organizations, schools 
and colleges, occupational organizations, 
employee organizations and labor unions. 
College recruitment visitations have ex- 
tended as far west as the Mississippi in the 
search for specialized talent, with campus 
recruiters authorized to make binding, on- 
the-spot, job commitments for positions in 
shortage occupations. 


EXAMINATIONS AND TESsTs 


During 1956 approximately 53,000 ap- 
plications were received from persons de- 
siring to take civil service examinations. 
Last year the number was about 65,000. 
Since early 1952, Over 250,000 persons have 
applied for City employment. Turnover 
averages 20% a year, requiring about 5,000 
new workers each year. During 1957, the 
65,000 applicants participated in one or 
more of some 600 examinations which were 
administered for various entrance or pro- 
motional positions, or they took one of the 
some 130 examinations for shortage occu- 
pations which are held continuously. 

Where a written test is required, an ap- 
titude, intelligence or achievement test of 
the short answer, machine-scored kind is 
used. For others, performance tests involv- 
ing the actual production of work exam- 
ples are most appropriate. Oral interviews 
with expert interviewers are used where cer- 
tain personality traits or administrative 
ability are required. Police candidates are 
subjected to a psychiatric examination to 
determine emotional stability. Prior em- 
ployment reference checks are considered as 
part of the selection process. 

For a number of reasons wage adminis- 
tration is without doubt one of our most 
important programs. A position classifica- 
tion plan is the keystone of all other per- 
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sonnel activities such as _ recruitment, 
testing, compensation, promotions and 
demotions. Each of our 27,000 civil service 
positions have been allocated, on the basis of 
duties and responsibilities, to one of the 
1,000 or more job classes in our classifica- 
tion plan. For each class there is a class 
specification containing a general duties 
statement, typical examples of duties, and 
minimum job requirements. A staff of 15 
classification analysts are employed to 
maintain the plan on a current basis. 

In 1956 the personnel department 
contracted with Edward N. Hay & Associ- 
ates, a management consulting firm, to 
prepare a job evaluation plan to be used in 
conjunction with our classification and 
pay plans. This should provide a much 
needed objective device in assisting our 
staff to allocate classes of positions to the 
various pay grades in our pay plan. 


DEALING WITH THREE UNIONS 


Approximately 80% of the City’s 
employees belong to the three unionized 
employee organizations: District Council 
#33, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, A.F.L.-C.I.0.; 
Fraternal Order of Police; and City Fire- 
fighters Association, Local #22, A.F.L. 
For many years the City has maintained 
an active labor relations policy with respect 
to its employee organizations. It pioneered 
in granting to one of the organizations—the 
A.F.S.C.M.E.—a written contract, which 
has been in effect since 1944. Philadelphia 
is one of the few American cities which has 
a formalized contract. In 1956 this con- 
tract was broadened through negotiations 
to grant that organization exclusive bar- 
gaining rights in those departments in 
which it represents a majority of the 
employees. 

Again by City Charter provisions, 
responsibility for municipal labor negotia- 
tions and maintaining effective labor rela- 
tions with employee organizations is dele- 
gated to the personnel director. To assist 


in this function, he has a labor relations 
consultant on his staff. 


Orner PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Among the many activities with which 
my office is concerned is a comprehensive 
health and welfare program. This involves 
group life insurance financed and admin- 
istered by the City; medical and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits; provisions for injury and 
disability; pension and retirement plans. 
We also prepare performance reports, once 
a year for permanent employees, and twice 
during the 6-months probationary period 
of a new or promotional employee. In 1956 
a training director was appointed to estab- 
lish a City-wide training program, in which 
the function of the personnel department is 
to collaborate with managers and evaluate 
their individual activities. The first City- 
wide project concerns management training 
for the City’s 3500 supervisory and adminis- 
trative employees. Early last year an incen- 
tive awards and rewards program was 
established. Another activity is physical 
and medical examinations of our people 
before and after employment. 

A Personnel Council was established 
in 1952 as a means of providing for the 
exchange of ideas and information among 
line department personnel people and with 
the personnel department. It was_be- 
lieved that this interchange would assist 
in developing and maintaining a program 
for effective personnel administration. The 
Council is composed of the personnel 
officers or personnel representatives of each 
office, department, board or commission 
in the City government. Standing com- 
mittees functioning during 1957 included 
those on Operating Department Procedures, 
Personnel Department Procedures, Training 
and Executive Development, Personnel Poli- 
cies, and a General Research Committee. 
The Council functions as a means of man- 
agement communication and source of 
workable and improved personnel policies. 

The headaches that go with such a job 
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as mine have their offsetting compensations. 
For one thing, I may have more authority 
to develop and put into effect a comprehen- 
sive and progressive personnel program 
than have many of my counterparts in 
business and industry. As personnel director 
for the City of Philadelphia, I am not only 
authorized but even required by the City 
Charter to develop, establish and maintain 
a program such as I have described. 


How Artrtacxs ArE Mer 


The City’s business, of course, is more 
or less ‘‘everybody’s business,’’ and the 
City’s personnel director could hardly 
expect to escape criticism, pushing and 
pulling from those who have their reasons 
for exerting pressure, and sometimes un- 
favorable treatment in the papers. One of 
my recent brushes was with the City Con- 
troller over my refusal to give him access 
to all of our personnel records. This matter, 
which was the subject of several newspaper 
stories, eventually was taken to the courts. 
The City Solicitor and the Committee of 
Seventy, a civic organization, supported me 
in the matter: press releases were made, 
giving the pros and cons in relation to the 
various issues. Ultimately my position was 
ruled correct. 

The personnel department, because of 
its impact on many elements of City govern- 
ment, has been and will continue to be 
criticized directly or indirectly on many 
minor issues. Rather than trying to counter- 
act Criticism we attempt to prevent it by 
preparing press releases for reporters of the 
three local newspapers. My own position 
on countering poor publicity is that in 
certain instances you cannot do so. One of 
the games a good newspaper reporter plays 
is to have one party attack the other 
through his paper, and then needle the 
second party to attack the first with a 
counter item. In this way he keeps his story 
alive for as long as the participants are 
willing to badger each other. Finally you 
may find your counter-attack lost among the 


classified ads. This, in my judgment, butters 
no parsnips. 
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How Psychologists Serve Industry 


HE past 20 years have seen many 

developments in industrial psychology, 
and a great change in the point of view of 
many psychologists. Perhaps the deciding 
factor that came into the situation during 
this period was World War II. Scores of 
well trained psychologists, who had little 
use for applied psychology prior to the war, 
were assigned to psychological work during 
their military service. As a result of this 
experience, many of these men came to 
realize that psychology, which was doing 
its share toward winning the war, could 
make a real contribution to the industrial 
scene when the war was over. 

A recent check on the membership of 
the Division of Industrial and Business 
Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association showed that 30% of the 
members were employed full-time by indus- 
try, 30% were employed full-time by con- 
sulting firms, 30% were in academic 
positions, and the remaining 10% were in 
scattered kinds of employment. Thus, 60% 
of these psychologists were devoting 100% 
of their time to industry. And many, if 
not most, of the 30% who list only an 
academic job—in most cases with “‘Avail- 
able for Consultation’’ attached to their 
names—are also doing a substantial amount 
of consulting work for industry. 

These facts clearly show that industry 
is now accepting and paying for industrial 
psychology. One reason for this acceptance 
is that psychologists are learning to present 
their findings in ways that management 
people can understand. Formerly, a psychol- 


This is a condensed version of the author's talk at the 
1956 convention of the American Psychological Association. 
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When you and I were young, everyone 
was his own journeyman psychologist. 
Today's great use of trained psycholo- 
gists and psychological principles in 
business and industry, and the im- 
portance of their contribution, seems 
little short of phenomenal to old-timers. 
The author speaks of a number of ways 
in which psychologists serve—and of a 
few questionable or discredited ways 
which have already gone by the board. 





ogist would report that such and such a 
test gave a correlation of .55 with the 
criterion. This would leave management 
high and dry as to what is meant by the 
criterion, and if that could be successfully 
explained, what is meant by a correlation 
of .55? It is difficult to get across the idea 
that a correlation of .55 does mot mean that 
the test is 55% accurate. And psychologists 
who tried to get out of the box by talking 
about variance, and going on to point out 
that a test correlating .55 with the criterion 
accounts for 30% of the criterion variance, 
only got themselves much deeper into the 
mire. 

All of this difficulty can be avoided, 
thanks to the foresight of the late Walter 
Bingham, by telling the story of test results 
by means of an expectancy chart. A bar can 
be drawn for each bracket of test scores. 
The length of the bar is made proportional 
to the per cent of employees who are 
successful on the job in terms of some 
specified measure of job performance. Such 
a chart, as seen in Figure 1, shows at a 
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Per cent of Clerical Employees Rated “A” by their Supervisors 


Fig. 1. Expectancy chart showing the per cent of clerical employees who had been rated 
“A” by their supervisors among employees scoring at different levels on the Adapta- 
bility Test—a 15 minute test of mental alertness. 


glance how effective the test actually is for 
the job in question. 


TowarpD BETTER SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 


Probably the field in which personnel 
research has made the most headway is 
selection and placement. The research of 
the military forces on these problems 
during World War II clearly showed to 
hundreds—even thousands—of men from 
business and industry that there are sound 
ways of evaluating men for job placement. 
Tests were developed for scores of different 
jobs and types of jobs. These tests were 
validated so that they were not accepted 
and used on faith alone. And analysis of 
biographical data, obtained at the time of 
initial interview, has often yielded a great 
deal of additional information about the 
probable success, or failure, or premature 
termination of new employees. 


Work ON TURNOVER AND TRAINING 


Personnel research has also been 
directed toward the problem of turnover. 
Previously, turnover was considered an 
unavoidable cost of operating a plant. 
No one knew how costly excessive turnover 
had been. Personnel research—one of the 
basic things covered in the training of an 
industrial psychologist—can quickly do 
two things about turnover. First, the cost 
of turnover can be determined. Second, 
several methods for the reduction of turn- 
over can be given a trial and when a satis- 


factory reduction has been made, the cost 
analysis will show just how much is being 
saved. 

Personnel research is also making great 
progress in the field of industrial training. 
Formerly, most training of operators was 
done by first-line foremen. No one knew 
how ineffective such training often was 
—nor how much it cost. And no one knew 
of any other, more efficient, way of getting 
the training done. The industrial psycholo- 
gist—working as, or with, the director of 
training—is making tremendous headway 
on problems of training by simply applying 
a few such well-established principles as 
knowledge of results, and having employees 
watch their own progress by plotting their 
own learning curves. 

Another trend of the past dozen years 
has been the restriction of doubtful or 
completely invalid practices such as the use 
of personality tests for employee selection. 
Numerous published studies have shown 
that the results of personality tests change 
markedly with a change in the point of 
view of the person tested. An applicant 
seeking a job usually shows himself on any 
personality test to be well adjusted and 
cooperative. In other words, he shows him- 
self to have the kind of personality that he 
knows the prospective employer is seeking. 
The acceptance and use of personality tests 
as selection instruments, with little or no 
validation, has finally been subjected to 
severe criticism. Management is now de- 
manding that any selection test must be 
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validated before it is used. This demand 
has almost been the death knell of personal- 
ity tests as selection instruments. The day 
when management would buy and use such 
tests because of their titles, i.e. what they 
purportedly measured, has just about passed. 
Moreover, a completely invalid prac- 
tice that formerly was used to some extent 
has just about disappeared. This consists of 
item-analyzing a test against a criterion, 
folding back the key on the primary group, 
and feeling, because the key worked on this 
group, that the test with this key should be 
used at once. A number of articles have 
been published in the past few years that 
have stopped this completely fallacious 
methodology. Reported studies like those 
of Cureton and Kurtz have resulted in no 
work now being published where validation 
of an item-analyzed test is reported on the 
original, primary group of people. 


PsycHo.tocy Usgp 1n Jos EvatuaTIon 


Job evaluation is another area in which 
industrial psychology is making a worth- 
while contribution. Working with wage 
and salary administrators, the industrial 
psychologist has been able to render a real 
service by showing how the number of so- 
called factors in job evaluation systems 
can be markedly reduced with no loss 
whatever in the reliability of the system. 
In fact, by carefully phrasing the definitions 
of the degrees, a higher reliability has been 
achieved with three or four factors than 
had previously been obtained with a much 
larger number. The expense of operating a 
job evaluation system is, of course, greatly 
reduced when only three or four factors, 
in place of the conventional eleven, are used. 

Prior to the advent of the industrial 
psychologist, many managements thought 
they should be kept informed about how 
employees feel about their jobs, their 
immediate supervisors, and their company. 
But there was no method available to indi- 
cate how employees feel about these and 
related matters. 


Because of the growing recognition of 
the importance of knowing how employees 
feel, the industrial psychologist is being 
called upon to measure attitudes and 
morale. Such measurement is ordinarily 
accomplished by means of quantifying the 
data obtained from systematically con- 
ducted interviews with employees, or by 
means of questionnaires filled out anony- 
mously by employees. Both methods have 
yielded important results and have enabled 
managements to plan industrial relations 
programs and activities in ways that gain 
employee acceptance. 


PROGRESS ON THE READING PROBLEM 


Definite headway is also being made 
in several relatively new uses of industrial 
psychology. One of these involves a recogni- 
tion of the importance of written communi- 
cations. For far too long, it was assumed by 
industrial management that all foremen 
could read well enough and as rapidly as 
their jobs required. But with the continuous 
increase in the number of things that must 
be read and understood by foremen, it has 
finally been realized that many foremen 
are simply unable to cope with the reading 
required by their jobs. 

There would seem to be at least three 
avenues to the solution of the reading prob- 
lem of foremen. First, do not put men on 
jobs that require more reading skill (both 
speed and comprehension) than the men 
have. If the measured reading ability of the 
men is below the readability of the material 
they are expected to read, trouble is cer- 
tainly going to develop. In two studies on 
this topic, it was found that the average 
reading ability of first line foremen was at 
the 8th grade level, while the average 
readability of the union-management con- 
tracts affecting the men reporting to these 
foremen required some college education 
for adequate understanding. 

But selecting only first-line foremen 
who can read well enough to understand 
the union contract and the many other 
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things they must read is not a completely 
realistic solution to this problem. Too often 
there simply are not enough eligible candi- 
dates who read well enough. Two other 
plans are therefore being tried. These are, 
first, to develop the reading skills of foremen 
and second, to write the material they are 
expected to read at a more readable level. 
Developmental reading training has been 
found to show really amazing results in 
improving the speed and comprehension of 
almost everyone—normal readers as well as 
those who are somewhat retarded. And 
aside from improving the reading skill of 
the foremen, several studies have shown 
that the readability of such things as union 
contracts can be markedly improved. 


PsycHOLOGY AND Merit RATING 


Merit rating is another topic on which 
industrial psychology has said and done a 
great deal in the past fifteen years. Before 
the psychologists entered the industrial 
scene, industrial personnel men had begun 
using various kinds of merit rating schemes. 
These men were usually entirely unaware 
of such matters as the halo effect, the pos- 
sible effect of the job on the rating given, 
the tendencies of some raters to rate every- 
one high and of others to rate everyone 
low, and several other effects that are well 
known to psychologists. With the advent 
of the industrial psychologist, a great deal 
is being done to clean up the situation 
which resulted from the use (or attempted 
use) of merit rating schemes that turned 
out to be unsatisfactory to management 
as well as employees. 


FINDING AND DEVELOPING EXECUTIVES 


Industrial psychology is also playing 
an important role in executive development. 
Before the war, management moved slowly 
and made few plans toward the development 
of executives. It seemed to be assumed that 
someone would be ready to step into each 
executive's job when he retired or was pro- 
moted. But with the industrial expansion 


occurring since the war, it was realized that 
too often someone was not ready, and that 
without careful planning and training the 
right men would seldom be ready. 

To solve this problem, many com- 
panies have prepared what might be called 
managerial manning tables. Such tables 
show just when each executive will retire, 
who is being trained for his position and 
who is being trained for the position of the 
man below who will move up in the 
organization. This table gives a clear and 
graphic picture of the need for planned 
executive training. The industrial psycholo- 
gist has been very helpful in setting up 
this kind of chart. 

Then, when the need for executive 
training is apparent from the chart, and 
the particular spots in the organization 
which men must be trained to fill at certain 
pre-determined times have been located, the 
industrial psychologist is performing a 
real service in identifying men in the 
organization who should be groomed for 
the various positions and laying out the 
program that will be used in training these 
men. 

In all of the areas where industrial 
psychology has made real headway and 
has gained lasting acceptance by industry, 
it seems that the concept of measurement 
has been involved. I believe it was E. L. 
Thorndike who once said : ‘“Whatever exists, 
exists in some amount. And whatever 
exists in some amount, can be measured.”’ 


Psycuotocy Has Its LimiTaTIons 


All of the trends which are based on 
the idea of measurement seem basically 
sound, and should stand the test of time. 
But there remains a trend that has shown 
quite some growth during the past dozen 
years that does not seem to be based on as 
solid a foundation. This trend is the great 
activity of many consulting psychologists 
and firms in making evaluations of men in 
executive positions or under consideration 
for such positions. 
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The work is essentially clinical and it 
seems to be very much in demand by a 
good many companies. While a real service 
is undoubtedly provided by consultants 
engaged in this activity, it should be kept 
in mind that their service is based largely 
on their experiential intuition and common 
sense in analyzing capabilities and motiva- 
tions of men. Their work is not based to a 
very great extent upon the science of 
psychology in the measurement sense. 

Another criticism of present-day in- 
dustrial psychology is that it is too manage- 
ment-oriented. Perhaps many of us in the 
field would admit this, but would be quick 
to deny that we have broken faith. After all, 
most of us work for a living. Our services 
are available to any organization with 
whose general principles we can agree, and 
that is able and willing to pay a reasonable 
amount for what we can do. It just happens 
that management, though somewhat tardy 
in recognizing what industrial psychology 
can do, is now asking a good many in- 
dustrial psychologists to join the manage- 
ment team. 

There are many ways in which in- 
dustrial psychology could be of great help 
to organized labor. But until an invitation 
from labor is extended, it would seem to be 
the part of wisdom to consolidate our gains 
with management, to avoid becoming 
fanatics in so doing (Santayana has defined 
a fanatic as a man who has redoubled his 
energy and forgotten his purpose), and con- 
tinue to develop those trends in industrial 
psychology that are soundly based on the 
idea of measurement, and thus should 
have lasting value. 
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‘*. . . By far most important is the principle 
that manpower development should be based 
upon needs. This requires job analyses, to establish 
what abilities are essential to the fulfilment of 
the various jobs, and personnel evaluation, to de- 
termine the abilities of one’s employees and pro- 
spective employees. The deficiences found when 
one compares abilities with present or future job 
requirements establish the direction which man- 
power development should take.” 

James L. Lundy 
in Effective Industrial Management 
(Macmillan) 








Reducing Costs by 
Increasing Employee Suggestions 


F THERE is an indispensable man in a 
l company, he is the man who sees the 
things that can be done better at less cost. 
In our competitive system the right idea 
in the right place at the right time means 
business security for a company and em- 
ployment security for the employee. Just 
how indispensable this man is we may not 
know until progress stops—until costs 
creep up and profits vanish. By then it may 
be too late. 

The prevention of increased costs and 
decreased profits depends on how well a 
company has been able to recognize and 
encourage people to make individual con- 
tributions to the success of the operations 
beyond the routine of the day’s work. The 
purpose of this paper is to go beyond the 
things that people do because they are 
required to do them, and get on to the 
things people can do because they are 
right and needed by a company. 

Strangely enough, as individualistic 
as industry has been, its present activities 
seem to de-emphasize the importance of 
the individual. Not more than a relative 
handful of companies throughout all of 
industry have a suggestion system, and still 
fewer reap anywhere near their potential in 
reduced costs and improved operations 
from employees’ ideas. 

I cannot know why this is so in specific 
cases. The general thinking in some com- 
panies may be responsible. One executive 
not long ago voiced the opinion that the 
automation of the manufacturing processes 
left little room for suggesting improve- 
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Many companies leave untapped what 
is potentially their richest vein of 
money-saving and business-building 
ideas. Systematically inviting em- 
ployees’ suggestions can pay off in a 
big way. The comptroller of a major 
company reports that their investment 
in a suggestion system ‘paid out’’ in 
five years and earned 800% over twenty 
years. 





ments. Another executive held forth the 
view that the distribution practices were 
so well proven as to make it virtually 
impossible for an employee to come up 
with a really worthwhile idea. I raise the 
question whether these views might express 
a deeply held conviction; certainly neither 
of them represented facts from the execu- 
tive’s personal experience with suggestion 
systems. 

Some executives perhaps think that 
disturbingly new ideas may have been de- 
sirable once, but that there have been 
enough of them for the present; or perhaps 
some are addicted to holding committee 
meetings devoted to keeping things as they 
are. Possibly there is a failure in the most 
necessary branch of knowledge, which is 
to unlearn prejudices—prejudices in favor 
of “‘what is,’ and resentment towards 
having to re-examine practices and methods 
when employees raise questions about 
them through the suggestion system. 
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Botan Partners Want To CoNTRIBUTE 


The theory has been expressed often 
that employees and management are part- 
ners working in the common interest for 
the advancement of a company. If the 
theory is sound, it would appear to offer an 
excellent opportunity for management to 
reap the benefits natural in such a relation- 
ship. Not the least of these benefits comes 
from using the knowledge and alertness of 
individual employees in digging out practi- 
cal ideas for improving things as they are. « 

In the operation of a suggestion system, 
the self-interest of employees and the 
individual urge to get recognized can be 
counted on by management to bring forth 
ideas that, except for the system, might 
otherwise never be voiced and thereby 
would be lost to the company. 

That these ideas are available was 
attested to in an article, ‘“Too Much Man- 
agement, Too Little Change,’’ authored by 
Dr. Leo B. Moore, assistant professor of 
industrial management, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in the Harvard 
Business Review. Dr. Moore stated in part: 
‘Workers and supervisors generally possess 
the same feeling about improvements as 
managers higher up do. The urge to do 
better lies deep inside us all. It is an out- 
standing American’ characteristic... . 
Everyone likes to contribute or experience 
a sense of contribution. . . Consultants 
know that people like to put forth their 
ideas, and they take advantage of it by 
simply asking people for their thoughts. . . 
The significant thing is that the ideas are 
there for them to find in the first place.”’ 
Many of these ideas—readily available 
to consultants, according to Dr. Moore’s 
experience—can be directly available to 
management through a suggestion system. 


How Succegstion Systems Hep 


Now of course, as every management 
knows, employees may and do submit some 


ideas whether or not there are announced 
policies and practices for receiving and 
handling them. A formally announced 
suggestion system provides at least three 
major improvements over the unofficial 
‘open door’’ method: 

(1) The approved practices certify 
to an official means for encouraging, 
handling and deciding on the use of em- 
ployees’ ideas. 

(2) The publicly announced policies 
provide guides for management to observe 
in selecting and rewarding those ideas 
that are practical and usable. 

(3) Possibly the most important im- 
provement is that the results of the use of 
these means and guides are recorded as 
performance which can be evaluated. 

For example, an article on ‘‘How to 
Cost-Account a Suggestion System’’ went 
into considerable statistical detail about 
the method used by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
in evaluating the results of their system. 
To quote just a bit: 

“Can a company equate its suggestion 
plan program in cold dollars and cents?. . . . 
No businessman will argue the need for 
constructive employee suggestions... . 
What he wants to know is whether he is 
sponsoring another ‘fringe benefit’ or a 
plan that pays for itself in hard dollar 
results....It is reasonable for manage- 
ment to demand a cost accounting.’’ The 
Pitney-Bowes audit covered a total of 7,171 
suggestions of which 1,172 were accepted 
for installation. Their net profit per pro- 
cessed suggestion (7,171) was $20.15 each 
—and their net profit per accepted sugges- 
tion (1,172) was $123.31 each—after all 
costs of administration. 


SUGGESTION SysTEMs Pay 


So far, not many companies—in fact 
only two come to mind, Pitney-Bowes and 
Socony Mobil Oil—have publicly an- 
nounced a cost accounting of their sugges- 
tion systems. But it can be stated without 
reservation that a profitable suggestion 
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system operation can be induced in any 
company in any industry, no matter what 
the size of the employee group, the technical 
processes of the work, the status of labor 
relations, or the general level of education 
of the employees. 

‘In fact, it rests with an individual 
management what additional use will be 
made of the normal intelligence of the 
rank-and-file employee beyond the routine 
of the day’s job. Of all the elements of 
production—capital, equipment, plant fa- 
cilities, labor—the employee is the single 
and only factor possessing the ability and 
Capacity to contribute something beyond 
the assumed limitation of the job—beyond 
any set quota or value. There is no manage- 
ment consulting firm broad enough in its 
scope, nor any conceivable industrial engi- 
neering group large enough, to ferret out 
the great number of ideas available to the 
whole body of employees. Employees’ 
intelligence and alertness is the reservoir 
that management needs to tap. 

A survey of the results last year of one 
typical, long-continued, successful system 
showed that 40% of the individual sug- 
gesters received awards; 19% of them re- 
ceived two or more awards; 75% had sub- 
mitted ideas in previous years, 25% were 
newcomers. There is certainly no support 
in this normal performance for the theory 
that rejections injure employee morale. If 
they did there would be few repeaters and 
fewer new suggestions. 


A CoMPTROLLER’s VIEW 


It is being demonstrated daily 
throughout industry that rank-and-file em- 
ployees are a prolific source of ideas for 
improved methods and reduced costs. These 
ideas are available and waiting for manage- 
ment to solicit and to use. The facilities of 
a suggestion system and the incentives of 
the awards have been proven effective over 
many years by innumerable companies. 
The costs of operating a suggestion system 
fade into a relatively inconsequential item 


when compared to the return to manage- 
ment as it accumulates year to year. 

A properly operated suggestion system 
provides benefits that can be known and 
evaluated, and they can be paid for out of 
returns. As P. C. Salman, comptroller of 
the Socony Mobil Oil Company, stated: 
“If a suggestions system is to compare 
favorably with other uses of corporate 
funds, it must reflect an adequate return 
after covering all expenses....It takes 
an amount of money to establish and main- 
tain a suggestion system until it can be 
said that accumulated savings have pro- 
vided the working capital requirements of 
the system. Although I recognize that 
‘payout and return on investment analyses’ 
are only tools in aiding managements’ 
judgment, it does seem that most manage- 
ments would be interested in an investment 
which can pay out in five years and earn 
800% over 20 years.”’ 
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Comparability of Absence Rates 


By THEopore Vanper Noort, THermMa Kunpe, and H. G. HEeneman, Jr. 


with the assistance of 


Norsert R. Berc and Russett H. CUNNINGHAM 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 


BSENCE rates represent one of the gen- 
A erally accepted industrial relations 
yardsticks. Little isknown, however, about 
the extent to which such rates are com- 
puted, and whether or not they are com- 
puted on a comparable basis. This study is 
concerned with these problems. 

Six hundred and twenty of a nation- 
wide sample of 962 manufacturers partici- 
pated in the survey (1956). Approximately 
20% of these firms (N = 125) report that 
they compute such rates and 80% do not. 

For the 125 firms keeping absence rates: 

There are substantial variations in how 
they define an absence. 

Seventeen different formulas are used 
in computing rates. 

The most commonly used formula, 
used by 88% of the firms, is the formula 
developed by the U. S. Department of 
Labor: 


Total man days lost by absence 
Total man days scheduled 
X 100 





absence rate 


However, it should not be assumed 
that all firms using the same formula can 
compare rates directly, because firms vary 
substantially with respect to types of 
employees included in the numerator and 
denominator of the formula. 

Absence rates in the 87 manufacturing 
firms reporting their rates (based on the 


A grant from the University of Minnesota Graduate 
School greatly facilitated this study. Throughout, the term 
“absence rate’’ is used as defined in United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards “The ABC of 
Absenteeism and Labor Turnover."” Special Bulletin 17. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944, 7 pp. 
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How does your absence rate compare? 
The authors warn that company prac- 
tices vary widely, both in what they 
consider an absence and in how they 
calculate their rates. Absence figures 
based on the same experience might 
differ as much as 0.8%, and some 
mistakenly report 0.2% as 2%. So, 
in comparing, make sure that the figures 
are comparable or you may be led astray. 





most common formula) were: 2.5% for 
men and 4.0% for women. Absence rates 
are higher for night shift than day shift 
employees, and higher for production than 
office employees. 

Absenteeism has long been a problem. 
As competition grows more keen and 
workers become more scarce, added empha- 
sis is placed on the importance of each 
individual to his work team. Because of 
its disrupting effects on production, ab- 
senteeism is receiving more attention. In 
1954, a survey of absenteeism was con- 
ducted in 219 firms in the Los Angeles area 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles. A five year 
survey of Illness-Absenteeism was recently 
completed by the Research Council for 
Economic Security. Last year an American 
Management Association survey of 129 
personnel directors revealed that absentee- 
ism was ranked as the most common single 
cause for firing employees. The Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York 
completed an absenteeism survey of 197 
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member firms in New York for the second 
quarter of 1956 and plans to conduct similar 
surveys in the future. Despite this apparent 
awareness of the problem, the lack of 
information on “‘normal’’ or typical levels 
of absenteeism has hindered effective analy- 
sis and control. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
first step in reducing absenteeism is to 
maintain adequate records to determine its 
extent and causes. In step 2, firms which 
keep such records and are aware of their own 
rates attempt to determine the seriousness 
of their problem by comparisons with 
other firms within their industry or area. 
Such comparisons require comparability of 
data. 


Some CoMPARISONS INVALID 


However, if firms compare their rates 
with existing surveys, such comparisons 
may not be valid and the rates may not be 
comparable because many firms do not use 
comparable formulas and definitions. Our 
study shows considerable non-comparabil- 
ity resulting from a lack of uniformity in: 
1) definition of an absence, 2) formulas 
used in computing rates, and 3) types of 
employees included in the formula. 

The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine (1) the extent to which absence rates 
are computed; (2) formulas used in com- 
puting absence rates; (3) groups for whom 
rates are computed; (4) conditions under 
which a person is considered absent; 
(5) reported absence rates in the survey 
firms. 

A sample of 962 manufacturing firms 
was drawn at random from Poor's Register 
of Executives and Directors. A total of 620 


firms responded to the questionnaires dis-: 


tributed by the Industrial Relations Center. 
Eighty percent (495 firms) replied that they 
did not compute any absence rates; twenty 
percent (125 firms) gave information about 
their computation of absence rates. 


1) What is an “‘ Absence’’? 
If an employee informs his supervisor 


that he will be absent the following day, 
he is considered absent on that day (for the 
purposes of absence rate computation) by 
85% of the reporting firms. (N = 125) 

If an employee does not work a full 
shift (at his own initiation) when scheduled 
to do so, he is considered absent by 42% of 
the reporting firms, while 32% consider 
such employees “‘tardy.”’ 

When an employee is unable to report 
for work for an extended period due to 
severe illness or injury, 24% of the firms 
keep him on the absent list for the entire 
period; 7% of the firms, however, keep the 
employee on the absent list for a period of 
time and then place him on leave; 19% of 
the firms put the employee on leave im- 
mediately. 

42% of the firms report employees on 
sick leave as absent, and 25% consider 
employees on leave of absence as absent. 


2) How are absence rates computed? 

Each of the 125 firms computing 
absence rates was asked to give the formula 
it used in determining its rates. In all, 
seventeen formulas were reported. These 
formulas can be classified into two major 
groups, each group producing non-com- 
parable absence rate figures. 

Group I: 110 of the firms, or 88%, used 
the following formula: 


Total man days lost by absence 





Total man days scheduled 
X 100 = absence rate 


Some firms varied this formula somewhat 
by changing the days lost and days scheduled 
to hours lost and hours scheduled, but the 
resulting figure is basically the same. 

Group II: Fifteen firms or 12% of the 
total number of reporting firms used the 
following basic formula: 


Total man days lost by absence 


Total number of employees 
= absence rate 
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Reported Absence Rates in 87 U. S. Manufacturing Firms: 1956 


All Employees 





3.50 
3.65 
2.§1 
4.10 





It is evident that the two formulas 
will produce absence rates that are not 
comparable. The formula used by group I 
gives the percentage of scheduled work- 
time lost, while the formula used by group 
II produces an average number of days lost 
per employee. Thus, using the formula of 
group I, a firm of 500 employees, with 100 
man-days lost by absence and 10,000 man- 
days scheduled would have an absence rate 
of 1%. Using the formula of group II, the 
same firms would have an absence rate of 
0.2%. The survey revealed that some firms 
erroneously refer to the latter as an absence 
rate of 2%. 


3) Which employees are included in the 
computation of absence rates? 

Meaningful comparison of absence 
rates requires similarity between the groups 
or types of employees being compared. 
However, this survey revealed a wide 
variation from firm to firm in the types of 
employees included in absence rate form- 
ulas. The following types of employees 
were included in the numerators and/or 
denominators of the formulas as reported 
by the responding firms: 

58% of the firms included hourly, 
salaried, temporary and part-time employees 
in both the numerator and denominator. 

37% included hourly employees 
38% included salaried employees 
36% included temporary employees 
26% included part-time employees 
17% included supervisory employees 


4) For whom are absence rates computed? 
A majority (51%) of companies com- 


Women 


Day Shift Night shift Production | Office Workers 


Number of firms which gave rate for each group 


7 5 


.64 2.60 
.96 2.47 
32 1.32 
.80 3.56 


pute rates for more than one employee 
group, such as department or division. 
About 15% do separate rates for men and 
women. In general, few companies compute 
rates for the same groups of employees. 
Hence, it is apparent that a firm comparing 
rates with other firms should be sure to 
ascertain what employee groups were in- 
cluded in the computations made by the 
other firms. This is particularly important 
because (as shown in the table) different 
employee groups have different absence 
rates. 

The accompanying table shows the 
absence rates which were reported by com- 
panies using the same formula, or formulas 
which vary in wording but produce a 
comparable rate. This formula divides Total 
man-days lost by absence, by the Total 
man-days scheduled, and multiplies by too 
to get the absence rate. Although 110 
companies were in the groups using such a 
formula, only 87 told their actual absence 
rates. Note also that many of the reporting 
companies supplied rates for only one of 
the seven employee groups, while others 
supplied them for more than one group. 





‘Fortunately, going to the hospital involved 
only what they call ‘minor surgery.’ I have a 
definition of my own for this. It’s simply any sur- 
gery which is done on anybody else but yourself. 
Major surgery, in my book, is when they jab the 
tip of your own finger to take a blood sample.” 
—John G. Fuller in 
Saturday Review ‘‘Trade Winds” 








As You Were Saying— 


THE CASE FOR THE UNION SHOP 


AcK in June 1957 Ned Hay invited 
B articles for and against the so-called 
“right to work”’ laws. The ‘‘For’’ side was 
presented in an article last October, and 
we are still hoping for a piece on the 
““Against”’ side from a responsible union 
official. Meanwhile, we have a thoughtful 
analysis of the question, both pro and con, 
from Harry Seligson, professor of industrial 
relations at the University of Denver. After 
stating the employers’ arguments for right- 
to-work laws and setting forth certain 
premises, he states the “‘Case for the 
Union”’ like this: 


In brief, the following are the arguments 
the union movement presents against “‘right- 
to-work”’ laws: 

t. In our democracy, the rule of the ma- 
jority is an accepted fact in all our political and 
social relationships. The working environment 
is an economic and industrial democracy. A 
union is certified as collective bargaining repre- 
sentative for a// employees in the unit, after the 
majority of employees have declared their 
preference for it. Under these circumstances the 
majority rule should come into play. 

2. As a corollary to the above proposition 
the union contends that since all members of 
the bargaining unit share in the benefits achieved 
through the contract, they should also share in 
the expenses. 

3. A right-to-work law is a poorly con- 
cealed device to continue or renew an employer's 
anti-union activities. 

4. Right-to-work laws would require that 
the union engage in a continuous campaign to 
sell itself to its membership and to potential 
members. This would not only tie up much of 
the energies of the union, but would create a 
working environment ripe for constant sus- 
picion and sniping. 


Discussion 


Is it advisable to regulate the union shop 
by statute? Taking all things into consideration, 
the answer is No. The relationships—union, em- 


ployee, company—involved in this situation 
should be settled pragmatically, rather than by 
law. The question is: over the long run what 
will achieve more stable union-management 
relations? 

If we accept the premise that unions are a 
desirable and constructive force, then unions 
must be furnished with a degree of security. 
Without the security provided by the union 
shop, management cannot demand responsible 
and mature action from the leaders of the union. 
This is impossible from both a historical and 
psychological viewpoint. An open shop is a call 
for divisiveness in the plant. It keeps the union 
on the defensive constantly. It is a breeding 
ground for anti-union and anti-employer action. 

The issue is also beclouded by enveloping 
it in moral imperatives and emotion-tinged 
words such as “‘coercion’’ and ‘freedom of 
choice.” Proponents of right-to-work laws 
make much of the argument that no one should 
be compelled to join a union in order to hold a 
job. Whether by design or unintentionally, this 
argument overlooks the fact that we face all 
kinds of ‘‘coercive’’ arrangements every day of 
our lives. Politically—we are bound by the will 
of the majority; socially—by unwritten rules 
of conduct, which can be very unfair and repres- 
sive; economically—by conditions beyond our 
control; employment-wise—by any conditions 
the employer wishes to impose upon applicants 
for employment, and these may indeed be 
burdensome. 

What singles out the requirement of joining 
a union as more onerous than some of the other 
conditions we must satisfy to live in a competi- 
tive society? In reality the problem is not 
whether the union shop is good or bad. Rather 
the more basic question centers around the 
necessity of requiring unions to provide internal 
democratic processes so as to safeguard the 
rights of their members. The union shop should 
be left to bargaining—just as all the other 
clauses in the contract are. 

But in leaving this matter to collective bar- 
gaining, the union will have to pay a price if it 
succeeds in getting a union shop: it must be 
prepared to acknowledge that it is no longer a 
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voluntary association—as the common law has 
held it to be for many years. Furthermore, it 
must be prepared to accept a degree of regulation 
in its internal affairs. If unwilling employees 
are required to join a union, then it no longer 
makes sense to contend that they should do so 
in order to help share the burden of expense. 
These members must also be assured that the 
union will provide them with ‘‘due process’’ in 
case they have a grievance against the union. 


This, then, is a clear-cut answer against 
right-to-work laws. It is grounded on both the 
oft-expressed desire of employers to keep laws in 
this area down to a minimum and on the need 
to assure the union that its existence is not being 
continually threatened. However, the answer 
is also conditioned on examining the internal 
processes of the union, and providing the 
necessary safeguards for those who join the 
union unwillingly. 


READER TO EDITOR—ON TWO MATTERS 


wo items in our October 1957 issue are 
g phot on by Ralph P. Kreuter, 
management consultant in Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. One was the problem presented by 
Ned Hay in ‘Editor to Reader’’, concerning 
the setting up of a new personnel program 
in a company which was letting out the 
incumbent personnel manager and hiring 
another. Mr. Kreuter believes that the 
three alternatives mentioned by Mr. Hay 
should be combined—that the new person- 
nel director should set up his program with 
the consultant’s guidance but without 
“day-to-day wet nursing which would 
deprive the new personnel man of initiative 
and a sense of personal accomplishment.”’ 
With respect to the third possibility, he 
says ‘‘No group of senior officers should try 
to lay out a personne] program without 
expert help.’’ But for the senior officers to 
sit down and agree on what kind of program 
they want is only good sense as a means of 
clarifying their own thoughts. 

The other item was Arthur Erwin’'s 
statement of ‘‘The Case for Right-to-Work 
Laws.’ Mr. Erwin quoted from the pre- 
amble by Thomas Jefferson to the “‘Statute 


of Virginia for Religious Freedom’’: “To 
compel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions 
which he disbelieves and abhors is sinful 
and tyrannical.’ This was quoted in con- 
nection with the unions’ activities on 
“highly controversial issues on which 
there is a wide divergence of opinion among 
individuals.’’ Mr. Kreuter refers to the 
Jefferson quote and points out that, by 
compulsion, we pay income taxes, have 
integrated schools and pay school taxes, 
and still have the southern states in the 
Union. I don’t see the connection; because 
we accept ‘‘compulsion’’ in certain direc- 
tions, must union members accept it in any 
direction the union leaders decide? 

Mr. Kreuter asks for “‘more reason and 
understanding and less appeals to the emo- 
tions by such ‘stinko’ words as ‘com- 
pulsory’ or such more-acceptable words as 
‘right to work.’ In one case we have a 
‘required membership’ and in the other 
case a limitation on the right of contract. 
Neither is in any sense un-American.”’ 


H. M. T. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR COLLEGE RECRUITING 


HAT kind of man will produce the 
best results for you as a college 
recruiter? What personal characteristics 
should you look for in the person you send 
out to comb the ranks of college seniors— 


what knowledge and abilities should he 
have? Alvan C. Sherrill, Assistant to the 
Works Manager in the Barberton, Ohio, 
plant of Columbia-Southern Chemical Cor- 
poration, last Autumn in Detroit addressed 
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the Midwest College Placement Association 
on this subject. We are indebted to Mr. 
J. L. Samples, Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent—Operations, who is with the same 
company but located in Pittsburgh, for 
sending us an outline of the talk. ‘‘Proper 
selection of individuals to represent a 
company on the campus is of considerable 
interest to business executives today,’’ Mr. 
Samples points out. Here are parts of Mr. 
Sherrill’s outline: 


Everyone, I am sure, agrees that many 
abilities and characteristics must be considered 
if a company really wants outstanding results 
from the time and the thousands of dollars 
spent on college recruiting. Wise selection of 
the recruiter pays off well in reduced errors, im- 
proved mutual relations, and better results. I 
have listed some criteria for the selection of 
people to work at this job. First let’s consider 
some Personal Characteristics— 

1. Keen interest in people, especially young 
people, and their vocational affairs. 

. A warm personal atmosphere. For we do 
know some good people who seem cold and 
some others who show warmth with 
natural enthusiasm. 

. Areal spirit for helpfulness and some action 
resulting from that spirit. 

. A fair measure of personal humility: One 
who tries for understanding and guards 
against judging too quickly. One who 
appreciates his own shortcomings, and tries 
to improve. 

. Good manners. Has the person shown 
respect for the feelings of subordinates? I 
believe there is no other personality trait so 
important, so basic as good manners. 

. Listening habit. I am sure all of you are 
familiar with the virtues of attentive lis- 
tening, and would agree that this trait is 
vital for successful interviewing. 

. Questioning skill. The ability to question 
extensively without building resentment 
and tension is indeed a skill. Questions 
should be limited to those necessary and 
helpful for mutual understanding. 

. Willingness to work whenever, wherever to 
get results. Many problems can be solved 
through consistent effort at the right time 
and place. 


g. Adaptability. Some people have difficulty 
adapting to many sorts of people and the 
various working requirements. Successful 
recruiting requires broad adaptability. 

. Integrity—just good old fashioned integrity 
in all directions. Trouble looms for those 
careless with truth, with honesty, and with 
conduct. 


KNOWLEDGE AND ABILITIES NEEDED 


. A clear understanding of the work, tech- 
nical requirements, challenges, advantages, 
disadvantages. 

. Personal experience is particularly desirable 
when exacting knowledge of proposed work 
is primary. For example: An experienced 
organic chemist may be most helpful for 
accurate descriptions; to meet the questions 
of an advanced organic candidate interested 
in research, and of course, he is better pre- 
pared to discuss properly such work with 
professors. 

. Knowledge of the company’s history, 
growth, financial condition, research, manu- 
facturing facilities, products, product uses, 
sales and services. 

. Knowledge of personnel practices, indoc- 
trination, training, and the so-called fringe 
benefits, pay scales, possible advancement, 
and in general all company practices which 
a prospective employee should consider. 
Knowledge of essential comparisons with 
other industries, other locations and relative 
costs-of-living. 

. Knowledge of the living areas, opportunities 
for continuing education, social and recrea- 
tional activities. 

. Ability to speak effectively with various 
types of people; to be able to promote dis- 
cussion; to speak extemporaneously in pub- 
lic; to think ahead of speech so that 
thoughtless comment is reduced, and much 
small talk eliminated. The judgment to be 
silent at times. 

. Realization of his personal traits which 
handicap. Ability to control temperament. 
The question: Does the person recognize 
and control damaging traits? 

. Will the requirements of travel bring seri- 
ous problems, such as failure with other 
work responsibilities or home obligations? 
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Occasionally, a wife is concerned about pro- 
longed absences. 

. Good health; physical and mental. Cer- 
tainly, poor health and personal unhappi- 
ness make effective work difficult, some- 
times impossible. 

. Interest and some knowledge of national 
and world affairs. A natural curiosity about 
current events such as art, music, education, 
medicine, science, inventions, sports. 

. Today, after the school years, general read- 
ing seems to be approaching a lost habit 


with many. We are becoming lost in the 
joys of our work, play and social activities. 
Many neglect liberal education in later 
years, especially through reading. 


Mr. Sherrill concluded on a personal 
note: ‘Would you welcome this person, as 
an outsider, into your place of business 
and into your home for discussions with 
friends? Would your company managers 
welcome him a second time?’’ 


FROM AN AD MAN'S DIARY 


s there an ex-advertising agency man in 
I the house? You don’t absolutely need 
that background to understand this lingo, 
but it helps. I CH. M. T.) picked up the 
following gems at the Holiday magazine 
exhibit, at the Philadelphia conference of 





It's Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where SUPERVISION can help YOU. 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SUPERVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, SupERviIsION is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


the Public Relations Society of America in 
November. Thought you might be amused 
with this follow-up on P/J’s search for 
off-beat personnel chatter, started in Sep- 
tember. Holiday was giving out coasters 
with a clever drawing and a phrase from 
their “Ad Man's Diary”’ on each, like these: 


Let’s get in and pitch, men. (It’s 3:30, we'd better get 
back to the office.) 


Mind you, I'm only giving a side-saddle opinion. (I'd 
rather not commit myself.) 


It’s got a lot of glue on it. (Personally, it insults my in- 
telligence but lesser minds should love it.) 


Compound fracture. (Five account executives laughing at 
one client's joke.) 


We haven't finalized our thinking yet. (No one has done 
anything.) 


We made a lot of progress at the meeting, but there's still 
some work to do. (We saved the paper and string to wrap 
the layouts. Everything else was killed.) 


When you've got a bear by the tail you have to go where 
the bear goes. (Why buck the front office.) 


Ours is an intangible service. (We can’t guarantee anything 
but a bill every month.) 


We were blown out of the tub. (We lost the account.... 
you and your dumb ideas!) 


This is only wood-shed research, but .. . (The boys down 
at the bar think the idea smells.) 





BOOKS 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE INTELLECTUAL. 
By Walter Kratz. Vantage Press, New 
York, 1956. 83 Pages. $2.50. 


This is a thoroughly disgusting book. 
Its one merit is that you can get the message 
and have done with it in less than an hour. 
Much of it is a scurrilous diatribe against 
“ivy league’’ Eastern colleges, professors 
and their methods. The main purpose of the 
book, apparently, is to sell college young- 
sters on making a career in the labor move- 
ment rather than in business and industry. 
However, I can’t imagine many college 
men, if any, being attracted to such a 
career if they regard Mr. Kratz’s ideas, 
language and style as typical. The author 
mouths admiration for the Bible and 
Christianity, but succeeds in giving even 
these passages a profane overcast. 


* a oa 


Perhaps I might not have mentioned 
this book except that it gives me a chance 
to say something about my ideas of book 
reviewing. Ed O'Meara, who does books 
for the Oregon Journal, is quoted as saying, 
“We can't see any point in telling readers 
‘Don’t buy this book—it’s no good’ when 
we can be using the same space to say ‘This 
book has a lot to recommend it—why not 
buy a copy."’’ That friend speaks my mind. 
Personnel Journal receives far more books 
for review than we could possibly cover 
even if we greatly expanded this depart- 
ment. This being so, we prefer to tell you 
about books in our general field which you 
might like and find useful, remaining silent 
about the others. By no means does this 
imply that there aren't plenty of mighty 
fine books which we don’t get around to; 
there are, and we sometimes feel we owe an 
apology to the publishers and our readers 
when we don't at least mention them. 
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While on this subject—readers’ short 
reviews of books for personnel and other 
managers are welcomed. If you've come 
across a book lately that you think other 
personnel people should know about, and 
which hasn’t been reviewed here, please 
don’t stand on ceremony but send us a 
brief review telling something of the 
book's content and quality. The chances 
are that we can use it, and be most grateful. 

H. M. T. 


Makinc MANAGEMENT Human. By Alfred 
J. Marrow. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1957. 241 pages. $5.00 


The sub-title of this book is: ‘Tested 
methods of applying the findings of psy- 
chology to everyday problems of people 
working together.’ I don’t recall any book 
which better deserves such a description. 
Mr. Marrow, a Ph.D. who is president and 
treasurer of the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation, which employs about 1200 
people in making men’s underwear, tells 
how psychological methods were put to 
work in his and others’ plants—exactly 
what the situation was, how the methods 
were applied, and the results. He by-passes 
the bromides and the banalities and dis- 
cusses people-production problems in a 
really mature way. A trained social psychol- 
ogist himself, a trustee and teacher at the 
New School for Social Research, and chair- 
man of the New York City Commission on 
Intergroup Relations, Mr. Marrow and his 
staff psychologists have been experimenting 
with the application of psychology in 
working groups for twenty years. 

Look at a single example, starting on 
page 115. In this case, Harwood's research 
director was testing the value of participa- 
tion. The company was making changes 
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in machines and operating methods at 
frequent intervals as the business required 
it. This was most upsetting to the workers; 
sometimes as many as 60% of the workers 
quit their jobs after such a change. De- 
partments where changes were made had up 
to three times as much turnover as other 
departments where the work went on 
without changes. The text states other 
details of the problem. 

To test what workers’ participation in 
decisions would do in this instance, in one 
department the workers were divided into 
three groups and each group was treated 
differently with regard to the impending 
change. The first group was the control 
group and was informed only in the way 
which had prevailed. The second group 
was givena good deal more informationabout 
the need for the change; this group chose 
representatives to meet with management 
and to discuss and decide upon new job 
methods. The third group participated as 
a whole in the discussion and decisions. 

Production of the control group 
dropped 35% per day after the change-over. 
Within two weeks 9% of the operators 
quit. Morale was bad. Production did not 
improve for a month. The second group 
recovered the standard rate within 14 days. 
Morale was good. No one quit. By the end 
of the month, production was above what it 
had been before the change. Operators of 
the third group regained their former 
production level on the second day, and 
steadily raised it to 14% higher than ever 
before. Morale was excellent. No one quit. 
They were most cooperative. 

There follows a report of what hap- 
pened when the first group was disbanded, 
and some two months later was assembled 
again on a new project. The group was now 


treated as No. 3 group had been before, and 
with equally pleasing results. 

Among the fourteen chapter headings 
are these: Psychological aspects of conflict 
in industry; The dynamics of togetherness; 
Leaders and followers in a work group; 
The training of leaders; Incentives as applied 
to people at work; New approaches to 
group discussion and decision making. 
There is an index referring to fourteen 
Harwood studies, followed by a general 
index. The book is heartily recommended. 

H. M. T. 


AMERICAN Business Dictionary. By Harold 
Lazarus. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, 1957. 522 pages. $10.00 


This book defines words and terms 
used in about 25 kinds of work. Of most 
interest to our readers may be those relating 
to accounting, banking, business law, 
business economics, industrial psychology, 
labor relations, management, personnel 
administration, public relations and sta- 
tistics. I had fun checking up on words I 
know, or with which I am vaguely familiar. 
Youngsters without much variety of work 
experience might find it highly useful. (Ned 
Hay is not going to like the statement 
about Job Evaluation, which says “". . . es- 
sential job requirements... are assigned 
points."" His own popular method of job 
evaluation is not a point system!) A term in 
our field that I hadn’t come across before 
is ‘flying squad,"’ defined as (1) Full or 
part-time employees who are not perma- 
nently attached to any department, but are 
used where needed in emergencies, and (2) 
A training ground for supervisors and 
employees in a job rotation program. Is 
this term much used? 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


How I Brcame A Reactionary. By Thomas 
Braden, about three pages in the January 4th 
Saturday Evening Post. The author tells of his 
money-indifferent work as a government official 


in Washington, and of the symbols of prestige 
which office-holders there prize in lieu of bigger 
salaries. Then he bought a small newspaper in 
California, and acquired a quite different idea 
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about costs and payrolls. He was on his way to 
becoming a reactionary when he finally dis- 
covered that his ‘‘object was not to publish 
the best newspaper, nor even, horrible thought, 
a good newspaper. If possible, yes. But not as 
the object. The object, the whole object, it sud- 
denly dawned upon me, was to make money.” 





CoMMUNISM: SuBSTANCE vs. TECHNIQUE. By 
George T. Brown, director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of International Affairs, in the De- 
cember number of AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist; two pages. As a way of life, says Mr. 
Brown, communism is a continuing threat. So- 
called ‘‘trade unionists’’ in the U.S.S.R., he 
says, ‘are denied the right to strike, the right 
to process grievances independently of party 
officials, and the right to voice political opinions 
as trade unionists. Labor spies “‘make certain 
that slave labor camps never have a manpower 
shortage.’’ A table is given to show the much 
gteater amount of time a laborer in Moscow 
must work than a laborer in New York to buy a 
cake of soap, five pounds of potatoes and other 
items. In the same issue: two pages by Peter 
Henle on ‘‘Our Sputtering Economy.” 





Hap Enoucs or THE Op Rat Race? By Howard 
Upton in the December 7 Saturday Evening Post; 
about two pages. If you're surfeited with books 
that picture the organization man as, in some 
respects, a captive slave, it would be well worth 
your while to look up this article. ‘‘ Distress is 
relative,’ Mr. Upton points out. ‘‘ Millions 
upon millions of other men throughout the 
world would gladly donate ten years of their 
life for the simple privilege of trading places 
with the fellow (the abused organization man).”’ 
The frustrated captive wants what the system 
provides. ‘‘He does not propose to escape from 
the Old Rat Race at all. He merely wishes to 
hurry through it; to take a short cut. He desires 
the ultimate rewards of a system which he 
ostensibly despises, but he does not wish to 
earn the rewards by conforming to the rules of 
the system.’’ Besides, the author suggests, many 
of us enjoy our work—even overtime work at 
home—'‘ better than doing many of the things 
other people consider fun.”’ 





How Is Your E. Q. (Executive Quotient) Three 
pages by James M. Black, assistant director of 
personnel administration with the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company, in the December number of 
Supervision. The material is taken from Mr. 
Black’s book ‘* How to Grow in Management’’, 
published by Prentice-Hall. Most of it consists 
of a quiz on twenty supervisory situations; 
three answers are given for each and the reader 
is to pick the ‘‘right’’ one in each case. If a 
fellow is honest in his answers he might be 
helped by such a test as this; on the other hand, 
it's easy to pick the ‘‘right’’ answers and score 
high if there is an incentive to do so. 





Tue DissEMINATION OF MANAGEMENT KNOWL- 
EDGE IN UNpDsER-DEVELOPED Countriss, With 
Particular Reference to India. Three pages of *‘ notes 
presented by the members of the First Indian 
Delegation to the C.I.0.S. Congress—Paris 
1957,’ in the September 1957 issue of Manage- 
ment Topics. This is “‘the first management 
magazine in India’’—32 pages and covers, meas- 
uring about 5!4 x 7)4”. The article mentioned 
tells of the development of a “management 
movement’’ in India, where there are now said 
to be a number of regional management asso- 
ciations and a recently formed All-India Man- 
agement Association. The magazine is published 
monthly by Management Publications, 42, Veer 
Nariman Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 





PROFANITY AND THE Ricut oF DiscnarGce. By 
Irving Kovarsky and Paul L. Kleinsorge; some 
mine pages in the January Labor Law Journal, 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30. This is one 
of three articles in the issue on the subject of 
speech. A second discusses the development of 
a free-speech policy in industrial relations; the 
third is titled ‘“‘Employer Free Speech and 
Representation Elections.’ You may find the 
first-mentioned article especially interesting. 





How to Manace 4 Woman—Some useful hints 
for employers, and those in other relationships. 
By Cleo Dawson in the December Reader's 
Digest, condensed from The Rotarian, two pages. 
If you get the Digest and missed this, look it up. 
It gives more insight into working women; 
could make life easier for you. 





Our problem is to remain properly venture- 
some and experimental without making fools 
of ourselves. 


—Bernard Baruch 





Personnel Research 


VocaTIONAL INTEREST DIFFERENCES AMONG 
ENGINEERS EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT FUNC- 
tions. By Marvin D. Dunnette, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 5, 
October, 1957, 273-278. 


Persons classified as engineers perform 
widely different functions which may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Pure research scientists 

2. Applied research and development 

engineers 

3. Process and production engineers 

4. Sales and technical service engineers. 
A research project is in process to determine 
whether it will be feasible to develop keys 
for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
which will differentiate between these four 
types of engineers. The SVIB has been 
administered to over 1600 engineers in 15 
firms. 238 of these engineers were employed 
by the Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., and it was decided to study this 
group first to determine whether it would 
be worthwhile to proceed with an item 
analysis for the larger group. 

On the basis of a job analysis the 238 
technical people were divided into the four 
functional groups listed above. About 20 
persons in each group were saved out to 
serve as a cross-validation sample. Scoring 
weights were assigned to each of the 44 
occupational scale scores of the SVIB. The 
weights were selected so as to maximize 
differences among the four types of 
engineers. Four scoring keys were developed 
by this method for the four engineering 
functions. The keys were then tested by 
application to the profiles of men in the 
cross-validation samples. These new scoring 
keys were then used again on an independent 
sample of 60 technical men in different kinds 
of engineering jobs. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


This study presents excellent tables 
showing the accuracy of placement achieved 
in the cross validation groups by the use of 
the keys based on occupational scale 
scores of the SVIB. The over-all accuracy 
was about 65%. The author is encouraged 
by the results achieved by the use of these 
relatively coarse keys and feels that the 
item analyses now in progress on the SVIB 
should provide even better means for 
discriminating among engineers engaged in 
different functions. The shortage of engi- 
neers demands the most efficient use of man- 
power in this field. It will reduce turnover 
if the Strong Interest test can help to direct 
the right engineer into the right job. 


An ExpERIMENTAL TEsT OF THE EFFECTS OF 
‘““‘DEVELOPMENTAL vs. ‘‘FREE’’ Discussion 
ON THE Quatity or Group Decisions. By 
Norman R. F. Maier, University of Michi- 
gan, and Richard A. Maier, Emory Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
41, No. 5, October, 1957, 320-323. 


This experiment was designed to com- 
pare the results of two methods of discus- 
sion leadership on the quality of group 
decision. In the ‘“‘free’’ discussion method 
the leader poses the problem and then 
conducts the discussion in a permissive 
manner and merely aids the group in reach- 
ing a decision. In the ‘‘developmental’’ 
method the leader breaks the problem into 
sections so that the group will consider 
different parts of the problem in order. 

The subjects were students in a course 
in the psychology of management who had 
just read a textbook treatment of the 
importance of matching people and jobs. 
The students were divided into 76 groups of 
four or five students each, and each group 
considered the ‘“‘case of Viola Burns.”’ 
Various facts in the case were presented and 
each group was asked to make a decision 
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involving the wisdom of promoting Viola 
Burns to a certain new job. Viola is in a 
state of indecision and each group was to 
decide whether she should be encouraged 
to take the new job or discouraged from 
taking it. The decision was to be made 
first from the point of view of the com- 
pany and then from the point of view of 
Viola. 

The leaders of 35 of the groups were 
asked to follow the ‘‘developmental’’ dis- 
cussion plan. Five preliminary problems 
were considered, such as 

Problem 1. Develop a list of Viola's 

activities on her present job. 

Problem 5. Select the three activities 

Viola's new boss will consider most 
important for the success of his 
office. 
After these five problems had been con- 
sidered the group was asked to decide 
whether she should be encouraged to take 
the new job or discouraged from taking it. 

A significant difference was obtained 
with regard to the decision reached by the 
two types of groups. 40% of the ‘‘develop- 
mental’’ discussion groups and 19% of the 
‘“free’’ discussion groups reached the deci- 
sion that was considered better. The 
advantage of the ‘‘developmental’’ discus- 
sion seems to depend upon (a) the better 
coverage of the topic, and (b) the fact that 
all members of the group tend to talk about 
the same thing at the same time. The 
authors feel that their findings apply only 
to problems where emotional involvement 
is not a factor. 


A Simpuirigep FormMuta FoR MEasuRING 
ABSTRACTION IN Writinc. By Paul J. 
Gillie, Snohomish, Washington. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 4, 
August 1957. 214-217 


The difference between abstract and 
concrete writing has been receiving at- 
tention as one of the psychological aspects 
of communication. The level of abstraction 


is related to readability and ease of under- 
standing. Flesch developed a complicated 
formula for measuring the level of ab- 
straction by counting ‘‘definite words’ 
in 16 categories. 

This study is an attempt to simplify 
the measurement of abstraction. The author 
made a study of each of the 16 categories 
Flesch used to test its ability to discriminate 
between abstract and concrete writing. 
Thirty 200-word samples were selected from 
a collection of true adventure narratives 
(concrete writing) and from an anthology 
of modern philosophy (abstract writing). 
It was found that two of the categories— 
(16) definite articles and (5) finite verbs— 
were the best discriminators. These two 
categories were combined with a count 
of “‘nouns of abstraction’’ to give a con- 
venient and simple formula for estimating 
abstraction. ‘Nouns of abstraction’’ were 
arbitrarily defined as those ending in 
certain suffixes which indicate generali- 
zations; for example, nouns ending in 
-ness, -ment, -ship. 

In order to test the usefulness of this 
simplified new formula, one hundred, 200- 
word samples from a wide variety of reading 
materials with different types of content 
and many levels of difficulty were selected. 
The samples were taken from magazines 
ranging from True Confessions to the Af- 
lantic Monthly, and from school texts from 
the grade school to college level. In each 
case the Flesch abstraction score based on 
the 16 categories was computed and then 
the simplified score using the new formula. 
The Multiple R was found to be .8229, 
which indicates that the simplified formula 
gives results quite similar to those of the 
lengthier and more complex Flesch formula. 

Directions for the use of the formula 
are given in detail in the article. 





‘‘Even in the most purely logical realms, it 
is insight that first arrives at what is new.” 
—Bertrand Russell 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PErRsoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION has elected Wal- 
ter James Williams president. Williams 
heads the personnel office of the British 
Columbia Forest Service. In a presidential 
message to members he said in part, “*. . . It 
seems to me we are in need of a basic 
resurgence of a spirit of adventure, with all 
that that entails and has entailed in the 
history of nations and industries. With 
over-glorification of ‘security’ and over- 
cautious retaining of the comforts and 
tokens of well-being gained to date, we can 
have only aspirations and not the true 
spirit of adventure. Adventure has meant 
boldness, sacrifice of frills for satisfactions, 
hope, confidence, faith, courage, pain, 
exhilaration. 

“Let us take stock this year of our 
personnel management, of ourselves as 
individuals, and as representatives of our 
personnel calling. Let us review our code of 
ethics and aims and objects, our own 
morale, our own example, our own faith 
and spirit of adventure. Let us think deeply, 
positively, realistically, adventurously. Let 
us contribute to the growing stature of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. Let us earn the place of leader- 
ship, integrity and confidence which we 
take upon ourselves when we call ourselves 
personnel managers.”’ 

A questionnaire in the December Per- 
sonnel Panorama asks for help in planning 
the next conference. ‘‘Attendance at the 
rgth annual conference was less than ex- 
pected. We believe this was because of some 
circumstances over which we had no con- 
trol, such as economic conditions and sick- 
ness. However, we further believe this may 
indicate a trend about which we should 
obtain as much information as possible.”’ 
Information requested on the questionnaire: 
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attendance at the last conference, if not, 
why not; did employer pay expenses; at- 
tendance at next conference; preference as 
to printed proceedings or summary, or 
copies of speeches in Panorama; suggestions 
for future conferences. 


THe NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN SocIETY OF TRAINING 
Directors heard Robert W. Dorman, co- 
ordinator of training and executive develop- 
ment, General Petroleum Corporation, at 
the November meeting. He spoke on Gen- 
eral Petroleum’s sales training program. 
According to Dorman, training people 
should: establish thorough and _ well- 
founded screening methods for proper selec- 
tion of applicants; orient training programs 
to functions; allow trainees to train others 
in program; keep training on a practical 
basis; each trainee must spend time as a 
station operator to become proficient in 
overall operation; recognize the trainee as 
an individual; introduce wives and families 
into program. 

It was found at the breakfast meeting of 
chapter presidents and district representa- 
tives at the regional conference that most of 
the chapters believe meetings should be 
held during the summer. Those that have 
held meetings year-round have experienced 
no decline in attendance. Many of the 
chapters were in favor of the idea of ap- 
pointing understudies to the various com- 
mittee chairmen. It was the general opinion 
that each chapter should pay the expenses 
of their president's trip to the annual meet- 
ing of the ASTD. 





Tue New York PersonNeL MANAGE- 
MENT AssocIATION reports in the Bulletin 
that the recruitment and placement study 
group of New York is composed of men 
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headquartered in the metropolitan New 
York area who meet on the second Tuesday 
of the month in the Williams Club for the 
purpose of exchanging ideas and informa- 
tion concerning the recruitment, selection, 
testing, placement, promotion, transfer 
and termination of all types of employees. 
A program is worked out for each meeting 
to discuss, off the record, a particular topic, 
such as employment testing, recruitment, 
or employment and placement forms. 
Another feature is an around-the-table 
process in which each member reports on 
significant developments in his personnel 
program in the past month. Several mem- 
bers are working on sub-committees to 
study certain specific topics. One such com- 
mittee is studying the cost of college re- 
cruitment, another the analysis of 
non-exempt employment and turnover sta- 
tistics. Another purpose of the group is to 
provide a medium whereby companies can 
assist each other with the actual filling of 
open jobs. 





Tue PrrRsoNNEL MANAGEMENT Div1- 
SION OF THE Passaic CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(New Jersey) has elected John Kahrs chair- 
man. Kahrs is personnel director of the 
Coates Board and Carton Company of 
Garfield. 





Tue INpustRIAL RELaTiIons AssociATION 
or Detroit had N. A. George as guest 
speaker at the January meeting. George, who 
is vice president, industrial and public 
relations, of the Ohio Boxboard Company, 


spoke on “Preparing for Contract Negotia- 
tions." 





Tue Papucan Area (Kentucky) In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CLuB, which meets 
the fourth Monday of each month at the 
Cobb Hotel, has elected new officers for 
1958. They are: president, James L. Jen- 
nings; vice-president, R. Patrick; secretary- 
treasurer, Ben O. Barr. 

THe DeNveR PerRsONNEL Cuuvs listened 
to a talk on ‘‘The Man Most Likely. . .”’ at 
the January meeting. The speaker was 
Max Stansbury, assistant manager indus- 
trial relations, Continental Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas. At the close of the speech 
members discussed with Mr. Stansbury 
questions which they had submitted on 
their reservation cards. 





THe NorTHerN ILuINots CHAPTER OF 
THE SocieTY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION has just been organized. It is made up 
of administrators and personel people from 
the Naval Activities at Great Lakes, 
Illinois; Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, Illinois; the Seventh U. S. Civil 
Service Region, Chicago; the Railroad 
Retirement Board, Chicago; and scattered 
memberships from other governmental 
agencies in the Chicago area. The officers 
are president, C. S. Littenbery; vice presi- 
dent, C. Rasmussen; secretary-treasurer, 
E. E. Doherty; program chairman, L. E. 
Kilbourne; publicity chairman, F. X. Steg- 
gert; and membership chairman, J. Morgan. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Six Panes oF Business Leavers pre- 
sented their views on personnel administra- 
tion when the National Industrial Conference 
Board held a meeting January 16 and 17 in 
New York. The conference was divided 
into two groups which met concurrently to 
consider ‘‘Meeting the Demand for Better 
Management’’ and ‘‘Controlling Labor 
Costs.’’ The management panels reexamined 


the manager and efforts to develop man- 
agers, considered the fundamental factors 
that create the climate necessary for the 
growth of managers, and discussed measures 
necessary to satisfy the economic needs of 
those who assume managerial responsi- 
bilities. There was a round table discussion 
of ‘“What is a Good Manager’’ with E. R. 
Henry, advisor, employee relations re- 
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search, Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), speaking from management's point of 
view, and Robert L. Kahn, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and program director, 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, presenting the employee's point 
of view. 





Manpower NEEDs For THE Next TEN 
Years were analyzed at the Commerce and 
Industry Manpower Conference held in Sep- 
tember in New York. Proceedings, which 
have now been published, include the 
speeches of Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, and Dr. Eli Ginzberg of the 
National Manpower Council; and the 
remarks of New York State Industrial 
Commissioner Dr. Isador Lubin; Matthew 
M. Couger, vice president, General Aniline 
and Film Corporation; Dr. Cuthbert C. 
Hurd, director of Automation Research, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion; Ralph L. Mason, employee relations 
manager, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey); and John H. Holzbog, director of 
industrial relations, Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. While the speeches themselves are 
of vital interest to employers, the questions 
and answers show trends in the next ten 
years which will affect both big and small 
companies. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
pointed out in his speech that **... by 
1965 the gross national product must in- 
crease by 40%, to 560 billions, in order to 
provide for a population that will exceed, 
in 1965, 193 millions. To achieve such an 
increase in goods and services, we will need 
ten million additional workers.’’ The Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc. is located at 99 Church Street, 
New York 7. 





MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AND TRAINING 
Neeps, A Look INTO THE FuTurz is the title 
of the keynote address given by Andrew 
Daly, ASTD president, at the 6th Western 
Regional Conference of the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors held in San 
Francisco last October. Extracts from tape 


recordings of the speeches have been 
mimeographed and circulated among the 
members. In looking toward the future, 
Daly said that some of the challenges to the 
profession were: 1) The matter of older 
workers. We must not let a man become 
obsolete early in his career just because of 
changes in jobs. 2) Automation. 3) Organi- 
zation planning. 4) Decision making. De- 
cisions become more and more costly. 
5) Enabling our managers to do better 
coaching on the job. 6) Avoid fads. 7) Job 
enlargement. 8) Look at some of the re- 
search facilities and training that exists, 
whether through the ASTD, colleges, 
universities, or AMA. None of us, Daly 
said, has the time, and our companies 
haven't the money, to allow us to be 
completely creative in the development of 
training materials. Let’s become aware of 
how others can assist us. 

One morning was devoted to the nature 
of group dynamics under the guidance of 
Leland S. Bradford, director of the National 
Training Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 
After some explanation and analysis there 
was a role-playing project. Mr. Bradford 
then listed and discussed eight conditions 
for learning: less predictable situation; 
exposure of behavior; feed back; atmos- 
phere; cognitive map; experimentation; 
practice; back-home application. 

S. I. Hayakawa, a professor at San 
Francisco State College, talking about 
success and failure in communications 
described, among other things, the art of 
non-evaluative listening, which he said 
was listening without arguing back, listen- 
ing fully, in order to understand how the 
problem looks to the other fellow and why 
his resistance to your idea makes sense to 
him, even if it doesn’t make sense to you. 
In other words, getting an insight into the 
quality of his experience as conditioned by 
his background and why his resistance 
makes sense to him in the light of the kind 
and amount of information he possesses. 
One of the fundamental things done by 
communications is the dissipation of mis- 
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information and with the dissipation comes 
the relaxation of anxiety and therefore the 
possibility of communication. Communica- 
tion does not necessarily mean that ulti- 
mately Jew and Gentile, Mohammedan 
and Christian will all agree, but that they 
shall someday be able to disagree without 
violence. This is all we ask of communica- 
tions. 





Tue Seconp CONFERENCE ON REsEARCH 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT for managers and staff specialists in 
industrial, business and governmental or- 
ganizations, was held February 6 and 7 in 
Los Angeles. 

Sponsored by the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension, the UCLA Institute of 
Industrial Relations and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the 
two-day conference was designed to bring 
management specialists up-to-date on social 
and technical developments and on research 
findings and ideas in personnel management. 

Topics ranged from population growth 
and psychiatry to bio-technology and labor 
organizations. Among the speakers were 
Philip M. Hauser of the University of 
Chicago, former head of the U. S. Census 
Bureau and an expert on population studies; 
Dr. Edward Stainbrook, chairman of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the University 


of Southern California; and C. Martin 
Duke, of the UCLA College of Engineering. 

Participating organizations were the 
American Society of Training Directors, 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tions, Personnel Women’s Group of Los 
Angeles, and the Southern California Public 
Personnel Association. 

A Sentor SEMINAR IN GENERAL Man- 
AGEMENT will be held June 8-21 at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan, 
under the direction of Earl Planty, professor 
of management at the University of Illinois. 
The subject matter will cover organization; 
determining what to do, describing, group- 
ing and assigning work; and administra- 
tion, operation, and human leadership. 
Members will learn how to keep people in 
the organization happily and productively 
at work. Actual cases from business will 
form the backbone of the teaching, but 
lectures, conferences, personal consulta- 
tions, workshops and informal discussion 
groups will be used to add interest and 
variety. The fee for the seminar is $600, 
which includes instruction,course materials 
and three textbooks. Room and board are 
an additional $16.50 per day. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Earl 
Planty, director, Senior Seminar in General 
Management, 917 West University Avenue, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





InpustrY's DEMAND FOR ENGINEERS, 
which has climbed sharply since 1954, 
levelled off during 1957, but demand still 
exceeded supply. However, government 
agencies’ demand for engineers rose con- 
siderably during the past year and the gap 
between engineers needed and engineers 
actually hired by government widened. 
This over-all picture of 1957 engineering 
employment is revealed in the recently 
released Engineers Joint Council Survey (re- 
ported in the Industrial Relations News) of 


407 industrial concerns and 64 governmental 
agencies. These companies and agencies, 
which employ an estimated 25% of the 
total engineering graduate population in 
the country, expected to hire about 35% 
of the estimated 1957 engineer graduating 
class. 

According to the Industrial Relations 
News, the EJC survey indicates that the 
downtrend in demand centered in two 
industries, both closely dependent on De- 
fense Department orders: transportation 
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equipment manufacturing (composed prin- 
cipally of aircraft manufacturers), and 
professional and scientific instruments 
manufacturing. Significantly, while over- 
all demand for engineers dropped sharply in 
these two industries, the demand for ex- 
perienced graduate engineers didn’t slump. 
EJC reveals that ranks of non-graduate 
engineers are being depleted at a faster rate 
than the graduate group, while being 
replaced at a lesser rate. Future engineering 
manpower requirements will reflect in- 
creased emphasis on personnel quality and 
therefore it may be anticipated that attri- 
tion within the profession will reflect this 
change. Demand for Engineers, 1957 may be 
obtained for $1.00 by writing the Engineers 
Joint Council, 28 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. The Industrial Relations News, pub- 
lished from 230 West 41st St., New York 36, 
is a weekly newsletter. 

Communication in Action is the title of 
a practical monthly report on the applica- 
tion of executive skills, put out by the 
executive action course of the American 
Management Association. The December 
number reminds readers to be discreet in 
their choice of executive action. Explaining 
that good ideas and plans need not be 
successful merely because they are correct, 
the editor warns that the people executing 
the action must be properly motivated, and 
must know how to choose the right kind of 
action. An example is given of a boss who 
told his secretary to kick him in the shins 
if and when he was tyrannical. She com- 
plied, and it cured him. He chose the right 
action and it worked. What if he wasn’t 
able to sprint for the 8.22 for a few days? 
Bruised shins was a small price to pay for 
such successful action, including so many 
benefits. 

The same issue describes the way in 
which one executive saved time for his 
entire staff by starting each day with a 
meeting which lasted an hour and a half. 
The meetings are made to produce by select- 


ing leaders and recorders from the group. 
Executives are required to submit specific 
problems to the leaders for inclusion on the 
next meeting's agenda. No time is wasted 
on generalities. Everyone is required to 
listen actively. When a man is critical of 
another department or division the accused 
must insist, ‘‘tell me more,’’ until the ac- 
cused has exhausted his complaint. Before 
the accused can reply he must restate the 
charges in his own words. Only then is he 
free to offer rebuttal, opinion, or facts. 


A New Booxtuet, How to Understand 
People, Including Yourself, has just been 
published by the Channing L. Bete Co., 
Inc., of Greenfield, Massachusetts. The 
booklet uses key words and integrated 
graphics to get across the message in the 
least space. The sixteen pages cover such 
subjects as why bother to try to understand 
yourself and others, who are you anyway, 
your basic purposes, how your world 
changes as your purposes change, your 
choices, or the conflict of your purposes, the 
role of self-inquiry. The booklet is based 
on recent findings of social scientists and 
should be helpful to everyone who is 
interested in bettering human relations. 
Single copies are available from the pub- 
lisher for 15¢ and discounts are given for 
bulk purchases. 


A Summary oF Facts AND TRENDs IN 
INDusTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS, Covering pub- 
lications and editors who are members of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Editors’ Associa- 
tion, has been published under the title 
1957 Operation Tapemeasure. An introduction 
explains that the survey is the first made of 
editors by the WIEA. In some ways it 
duplicates recent national surveys. To 
expedite the report, figures were fitted to 
the recent “‘Operation Tapemeasure’’ con- 
ducted by the International Council of 
Industrial Editors. Questionnaires were 
completed and returned by fifty editors, but 
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can for the most part be projected to cover 
the 150 industrial editors in Wisconsin. 
Some of the findings of the survey Cin 
brief) are: 73% of the Wisconsin editors are 
between thirty and fifty years old. More 
than 23% of the editors are women. 38% 
of the editors spend between 25% and 50% 
of their time editing. 37% have ohe or more 
full-time assistants. About half of the 
editors use outside agencies for artwork and 
editorial consulting. 66% now earn more 
than $5,000 per year. Of the editors in the 
30-39 age group, more than half earn $5,000 
to $8,000. Higher salaries appear most 
frequently in the older group. 80% have 


less than six years experience as industrial 
editors. 84% work from 40 to 50 hours per 
week. 

Of the publications reporting, 47% are 
monthly, 18% bi-monthly, and 14% 
quarterly. 10% are bi-weekly, 9% weekly 
and 2% daily. 69% are magazines, 16% 
tabloid newspapers, and 15% newsletters. 
49% are letterpress, 48% are offset. 64% 
are 814 x 11 inches in size. 31% have sixteen 
pages. Circulation of most of the publica- 
tions is 4,000 or less; some print 20,000 or 
more copies. The Wisconsin Industrial 
Editors Association has offices in Mil- 
waukee, P. O. Box 1331. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





How are we Dorne? Walter K. Seiffert, 
manager of marketing publications for 
Esso Standard Oil Company, New York, 
recently analyzed the effectiveness of his 
house magazine, The Esso Marketer, edited 
by W. K. Smith, and distributed each 
month to more than 12,000 marketing 
department. employees. The results were 
published for readers in the September issue, 
and the whole story was featured in the 
December Stet Chouse magazine for house 
magazine editors, published monthly by 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio). 

Selected employees were interviewed 
by an independent research organization 
at their homes in the evening. According to 
the Stet write-up, readers were asked 
general questions about what’s wrong and 
what's right with the magazine. They were 
led through the previously distributed issue 
page by page and item by item while their 
Seen and Read recall was recorded. 

It was learned that issue-by-issue 
readership of the Esso Marketer is ninety 
percent. In 78% of the families, other 
members had read it. Average readership is 
two per family, including the employee. 
56% leaf through to find a specific article of 


interest before starting to read the issue. 
Material featuring news and names of 
personnel was most carefully read. Next 
came three product articles. Small-space 
articles devoted to more general company 
stories ranked among the lowest in numbers 
who read most of text, and in interest 
aroused. 

Material most directly concerned with 
the employees’ immediate self-interest (pro- 
motions, thrift plan), product information, 
and employee activity were in the upper half 
of features liked best. Articles less directly 
concerned with the employees’ immediate 
job situation ranked lower. Information 
which appears to be company-centered 
(company history, organization, meetings), 
and stories on off-job activities (hobbies, 
recreation) had low appeal. Practically all 
employees correctly understood the pur- 
poses of The Esso Marketer. They look upon 
it as a vehicle of up-to-date information on 
company-wide activities, products, person- 
nel and policies. Forty per cent think it 
benefits the company by creating the feeling 
that Esso is one family—one of the im- 
portant functions of any company magazine. 

Most employees consider it an em- 
ployee rather than a management magazine. 
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Two-thirds of the readers think it is de- 
signed more for them than it is for manage- 
ment. Four out of five feel the language and 
style suited to the understanding of the 
average employee. 





THe ImMporTANCE AND ADVENTURE OF 
ScreNcE AS A CarEER is vividly demon- 
strated to gifted science high school stu- 
dents by the Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc. of Cornell University, 
by means of periodic conducted tours of the 
laboratory. The tours are described and 
pictured in an article, ‘“They Look at their 
Future’’ in the November—December CAL 
magazine, Perspective. An average tour, 
according to the article, comprises about 60 
outstanding science students and their 
teachers from six high schools. By May, 
1958, when the first year’s program will be 
completed, over 700 science students from 
the area's 52 high schools will have heard 
CAL engineers talk about science and 
engineering careers and will have seen 
CAL’s major facilities. 

The shortage of engineers and scientists 
is an increasingly serious problem. CAL, 
dedicated to research for the public welfare, 
believes that the future of the United States 
is jeopardized every time a gifted science 
student fails to pursue a career in his field. 
Ten months ago CAL director Ira G. Ross 
addressed community high school principals 
on the subject. “‘The Laboratory realizes 
that science career enthusiasm must first be 
engendered on the high school level if the 
engineer-scientist shortage is to be over- 
come,’ he wrote. “CAL has a unique 
potential in that a tour of its extensive 
research facilities reveals both the im- 
portance and the adventure of science as a 
career.’’ Perspective is published bi-monthly 
by Information Service, Harold S. Tolley, 
chief, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Inc., of Cornell University, 4455 Genesee 
Street, Buffalo 21, N. Y. Rita J. Smyth is 
the editor. 


Reapers Were Enasitep To Loox 
Back ON 1957 in the December Notecaster 
published by Hardware Mutuals, of Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. The first four pages 
pictured people and events featured in the 
magazine during the year. Among the 
widely assorted items were these captions: 
“Selling and farming is the story of New 
England General Sales Manager Jack Frost 
who looks ahead to retirement, behind to 
28 years with the companies. His years at 
historical Briardale farm have been enjoy- 
able ones, as has been his company sales 
career where good work has always been 
recognized.'’ ‘“The Management Man can 
come in any size, age or background at 
Hardware. Bill Van Leewuen at 33 is 
responsible for 240 Michigan district people 
and $6,000,000 in premiums. Just nine years 
off the University of Illinois campus, he 
feels the companies have given him con- 
siderable latitude in all management jobs.”’ 

“The Nuclear age brings momentous 
problems to the insurance industry. For 
instance, how does the industry underwrite 
a reactor that could run wild and cause 
$400,000,000 in damage? This year two 
Hardware people were cleared by the 
government for the study of nuclear in- 
surance."’ ‘“‘Wisconsin made several job 
changes when the district began renewing 
auto policies on the 'BM 650 and 407 
machines. All of the girls whose jobs were 
eliminated have better jobs today with the 
companies.’’ 

The pictorial review of the year leaves 
the reader feeling proud of achievements 
and pleased with prospects. Good use of 
material. Bill Ellis is publications manager 
for Hardware Mutuals. 





Let's Review THE proposed pooling of 
our interests with Canco, is the candid 
invitation presented editorially in the 
September-October Maralog of the Mara- 
thon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
William C. Stolk, American Can Company 
president, and John Stevens, Marathon 
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Corporation president, are pictured signing 
the agreement reached by directors of the 
two companies. Terms of the agreement call 
for Marathon and American Can to pool 
their business interests. (It’s interesting to 
see that the two men look enough alike to 
be twins, which perhaps augers well for 
harmonious future relationships). The edi- 
torial gives more details of the agreement 
which calls for Canco to acquire Marathon 
assets, including subsidiaries, and to assume 
Marathon obligations. Sizes of the two 
companies are compared. Nothing is said 
as to the effect of the agreement on em- 
ployees. 

A nice piece on budgeting compares 
family budgets with company budgets. 
Pictures and drawings illustrate the com- 
parison, and the text is clear, making the 
budgeting problem quite comprehensible. 





We GeneraTE More THAN ELEcTRICITY 
is the theme used by SynchroSCOPE in the 
December issue. The magazine is published 
by the Detroit Edison Company, 2000 
Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. The 
slogan tops the pictured table of contents, 
and the captions explain: ‘‘This young 
lady (very small child) stringing popcorn, 
and the rest of the Bill Backman family 
show how they generate a feeling of belong- 
ing at Christmas and all year round.”’ “‘A 
few hours after Edison director B. A. 
Tompkins (pictured) turned on No. 2 unit 
at River Rouge plant we hit a new peak 
demand for electricity.’’ And .. . ‘‘demon- 
strating how Detroit Edison people generate 
a lot more than electricity is Jeanne Navarre 
with clothing styled by our* Girls’ Club 
members.’’ The editor is Fred Steiner, and 
the masthead explains that a synchroscope 
is a device that helps power plant operators 
put generators on the line ‘‘as this magazine 
helps us work together to produce electric- 
ity for our customers in southeastern 
Michigan.”’ 





Life in General is the title of a four- 


page home-office weekly published by the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. of 
Hartford. This modest sheet shows that a 
good job can be done on a small budget. A 
brief weekly can, in fact, do some things 
that a more pretenticus publication can’t 
do. For instance, a weekly calendar is 
listed. The New Year's issue announced 
two short movies in the auditorium during 
the lunch hour, and music for the rest of the 
week ranging from light opera to classical 
works. The weekly can also keep closer to 
club activities and serve as a notice board. 
A column called ““This week we learned 
that. ..’’ lends an informal note to the 
publication with such items as, “‘The 
center strip of each parking lane is being 
marked with a large capital letter to help 
people find their own cars or their driver's 
car more easily.’’ “The mystery of the dis- 
appearing ping-pong balls has been solved 
by Ann Sharis, Club secretary. Though she 
feared some employees were celluloid 
addicts, she asked one of the building men 
to check the light grids over the tables 
for missing balls, and 74 were recovered.”’ 
A pleasant and useful weekly, reflecting 
a friendly atmosphere. Sounds like a good 
place to work. 





Tue Fourth Nationat Bank _IN 
Wicuita, Kansas, calls its neat little 
magazine,..... And so 4th. An attractive 
back cover is titled Bank Notes, and re- 
ports on the activities of employees. This 
is one of the best looking ‘‘personal’’ 
pages I’ve seen. A recent issue carries a 
quick quiz on travelers’ cheques. A couple 
of pages are devoted to checking yourself. 
If you did the hiring, would you hire your- 
self? If you were your boss, would you 
recommend yourself for a raise or a promo- 
tion? Here's a quiz (says the editor) to help 
you answer these questions and evaluate 
yourself. Few people can resist this kind of 
self-testing, and it has real value in remind- 
ing employees of virtues too often forgotten. 
Mafalda Darling is the editor. 





HELP WANTED 


Starr AND Supsrvisory Devetopment: Prefer broad back- 
ground in fields of employee orientation, course conferences 
for professional staff, and management training for super- 
visory groups. Ability to lead conferences and also to develop 
materials for conferences. Experience in university relations 
helpful. Prefer MS or MA in business administration, social 
sciences, or education; or BS-BA and equivalent personnel 
research. Sandia Corporation—located in Albuquerque, 
N. M., famous for its excellent climate and its cultural and 
recreational attractions—is engaged in research and develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for the AEC. Send resumé to Staff 
Employment Section 503, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PersonnsL-INpustR1AL Revations Direcror: Age 32. Seck- 
ing new challenge. Six years experience in all phases of top 
level personnel administration. Presently employed by large 
multi-plant national organization. Aggressive, alert and 
tactful in dealing with all! levels of management. Personnel / 
Industrial Relations degree from large West Coast University. 
Federal ‘‘Q’’ clearance. Married—two children. Seeking top 
level personnel administration position. Now located in 
Southern California. Will relocate if position is right. Present 
salary $10,000.00 per year. Reply Box 548. 


TRatninc Supgrvisor orn ApMINIsTRATOR: Have had 3 years 
high school teaching experience, including 2 years as assistant 
principal, 144 years teaching college math and psychology. 
Presently teaching math and English for large aircraft com- 
pany. Have been with this company for 2 years (15 months 
in present position). Age 31, hold A.B. and M.S. degrees and 
lack only thesis for doctorate in education. Willing to re- 
locate and begin as an instructor. Reply Box 549. 


PersONNEL AND INpusTrRIAL RevatTions Manacsr: Will 
accept #2 or staff position with reputable Company. Thor- 
oughly experienced in recruitment, training, policies and 
procedures, labor relation, wage and salary, safety, security 
and welfare benefits. Immediate results with little indoctrina- 
tion. Will relocate. Reply Box 550. 


PgRSONNEL OR RELATED Figtp: Seasoned Personnel Manager 
with experience also in Industrial Editing, Advertising and 
Public Relations. Have successfully performed and managed 
following functions: Recruitment, interviewing and selection 


of various types of employees; implementation and adminis- 
tration of personnel policies; union contract negotiations and 
other aspects of labor relations, safety, Company publication 
editing, both internal and external media; advertising; wage 
and salary administration. Age 36. Degree. Family. Will re- 
locate. Reply Box 55. 


PgrsoNNEL Manacer: Canadia1 would like to settle in 
United States. Location open. University graduate. Honor 
student, B.A. Postgraduate Business Administration. Courses 
—Personnel selection and evaluation, Industrial Safety, NSC 
Motor Fleet Supervisory Training. 10 years experience per- 
sonnel management on administrative level—organization, 
setting up and managing personnel department; recruiting, 
selection, placement, labor relations, safety, editor company 
paper, plant cafeteria management, suggestions. Ex-service- 
man, officer air force... Operations and administrative. 
Married, 44. Available immediately. Reply Box 552. 


PersoNNeL Director or CorporaTs Starr: Better oppor- 
tunity desired by division personnel manager. Twelve years 
industrial experience in employment, including college re- 
cruiting, salary administration, job evaluation, training, 
policies, benefits, safety, medical services, manpower devel- 
opment. Masters degree and college teaching in personnel 
management. Age 37 and willing to relocate. Reply Box 555. 


PersonNeL Director or Starr DgparTMENT MANaGeR: 
Broad managerial experience with two major manufacturets 
in all phases of personnel administration including negotia- 
tions at local and national levels. Able to design, sell and 
install sound energetic program of effective policies, proce- 
dures and records. Familiar with tabulating and statistical 
methods. Writing a strong point. A.B. and LL.B. degrees. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Resume upon request. Reply Box 556. 





Saxes Trarnine Director: 17 years with telephone company. 
Complete resume upon request. Reply P.O. Box 631, Devon, 
Penna. 


Bistiocrapuiss: On any personnel or labor relations subject 
prepared immediately. From bibliographical and clipping 
files systematically maintained since 1947. By experienced 
researcher and published writer who has been an active 
labor relations man for the past 16 years. Fast—accurate— 
confidential service. Further information on request. Reply 
George F. Hagerman, 30 Circle Drive, Glen Cove, New York. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





A hard but constructive look at current han- 
dling of the human factor in all kinds of large 
organizations—in business, industry, and 
government. This book shows how strong lead- 
ership, management controls, and systematized 
“human relations” programs can tend to rein- 
force the basic causes of employee-antagonism 
rather than decrease them, and points the way 
te a workable theory of organization based on 
empiricai data. 

“A systematic and provocative analysis of 
what social scientists have been ee in 
human relations research in industry.”— 
Wuitam F.Warre $4.00 




















The Learning 
Process 
for Managers 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR 
Author of 
The Dynamics of Learning, etc. 








A eloar, outspoken and psychologically pene- 

trating analysis of the techniques of telahing 
good management. In order to help companies 
establish sound operating principles and goals — 
for training programs, Mr. Cantor explores the — 
teaching-learning process in terms of the way 
one learns and applies his learning in changing 
situations. Leadership, he holds, is developed 
through greater understanding of the learning — 
process itself and through recognition that the 
role of the manager is not to manipulate person- 

nel but to help those working for him rai 
their own potential. 

“do Dot believe I have ever bateks seubaay: 


book in which there were so many thought-pro- 
voking statements.”—Gzores D. Heawe xo 























Employees are saying: ‘Lets have 
Here’s a suggestion that’s sound from 
ae Oe ee pee. : 


: Syrup 
Pola Cmpray, Wet Sky New Yor a 





